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Editorial Preface 


The Editorial Board 


We noted in the January issue of this 
Journal that a measure of Carl E. Purinton’s 
contribution as recently retired Editor is the 
fact that virtually two men are needed to re- 
place him. One-half of that reference was to 
the new post of Managing Editor, approved 
by the Executive Council of the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors, the Jour- 
nal’s sponsor, at its December, 1960 meeting. 
Dr. Harry M. Buck, Jr. is the first incum- 
bent of this position. 

The Executive Council also voted to ele- 
vate the erstwhile Editorial Committee to the 
status of an Editorial Board, with the power 
and responsibility to make decisions con- 
cerning publication procedures and editorial 
policy, within the framework of the NABI 
Constitution. This carries forward the move 
initiated by Dr. Purinton to make the direc- 
tion of the Journal a more widely representa- 
tive affair. In keeping with this goal, three 
men have already been added to the Editorial 
Board: Clyde A. Holbrook, Franklin H. 
Littell, and Edmund Perry. The critical 
counsel of readers and members of the sev- 
eral NABI sections will be an additional 
means of furthering this aim. 


Our Public Image 


Renewed discussion took place at the re- 
cent Annual Meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Biblical Instructors on increasing 
the size of the society’s membership. Nu- 
merically, as well as financially, the Associa- 
tion has attained relative affluence, and hence 


our own musing on the subject is not a case 
of breast-beating or even just another in- 
stance of the power of negative thinking. The 
truth is that while NABI membership con- 
tinues to rise, we have simply not tapped 
majority sources of eligible persons. 

Reasons for this state of affairs are doubt- 
less many, and they elude simple analysis. 
One unavoidable dimension of the matter is 
the quality of our public image. Reflection on 
this facet of the problem raises all kinds of 
questions, from among which we choose a 
few samples. 

Presumably, those who commit themselves 
to membership in our group come to think 
of the phrases “National Association of Bib- 
lical Instructors” and “The Journal of Bible 
and Religion” as in some sense symbols 
rather than mere signs. But what do these 
phrases symbolize? And how do potentially 
interested outsiders react to them? How 
much attention do these expressions elicit 
from young men and women trained pre- 
eminently in such areas as theology and the 
history of religions? Will this group have 
doubts of its eligibility for membership or of 
its place in the Association? To what degree 
does the accession of younger members cor- 
relate with their (most justified) employ- 
ment interests or with a possible quantitative 
increase in persons entering the field, in 
contradistinction to such values as the ad- 
vance of scholarship and the need for fellow- 
ship with one’s peers? (Vicious rumor has 
it that certain scholarly societies among the 
gentiles are more and more showing the 
visage of employment agencies.) Again, how 
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does the present or coming seminary teacher 
respond to the NABI aim of working “for 
more effective instruction in Bible and Re- 
ligion” ? How germane to his own task may 
he find this stated purpose, granted that 
theological schools are included on our list 
of relevant institutions ? What are the evalu- 
ative connotations of the key terms “Bible” 
and “Religion” ? 

In the context of the status-seeking of 
these times, does some still small voice whis- 
per to the budding “professor” that the label 
“instructor” is a little beneath him? The sus- 
picion is at once amusing and sobering. The 
word “instructor” does help fulfill the me- 
chanical function of associating the profes- 
sional labors of our members with the 
Hebrew term for “prophet.” Dr. Ismar J. 
Peritz, first editor of this publication, used 
to delight in the coincidence. Unfortunately, 
the eligible or related professional public we 
confront today is not much taken with self- 
recognized prophets; it may, indeed, find 
presumption in the claim, and even succeed, 
ironically, in grounding its disquiet in the 
very biblical tradition to which the “proph- 
ets” are also loyal. 

To be sure, the NABI is entitled to stand 
up for its historically-gained image, defend 
its agreed symbolism, and presuppose that 
potential members will simply acquiesce in 
the conditions laid out. There is a certain 
justice in any preservation of achieved self- 
identity. (We confess that the common ap- 
pellation “instructors” impresses us as a 
pleasantly egalitarian note amidst the class 
structure of American university faculties. ) 
The fact remains that the status quo is not 


distinguished for its ability to recruit new 
blood. 

We are quite aware that the raising of the 
above questions is a luxury when contrasted 
with attempts at reply. But we believe that 
various investigative means are available for 
getting help on the answers. More positively, 
we submit that any studied effort to add 
substantially to our numbers must come to 
grips with the whole matter of our current 
and imaginable public image. To count upon 
the personal inspiration and educational ef- 
forts of present members as a decisive source 
of new members underestimates not only the 
fact that everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business but also the problem of strategy in 
a day of mass influence. Those of us who are 
becoming the older guard may too lightly 
assume that the Gemiitlichkeit they have 
known and the ties they have felt in annual 
meetings and occasions between will some- 
how provide sufficient grace to guarantee a 
happy future for the group as a whole. At 
the root of the whole matter is the question 
of what constitutes the meaning and sub- 
stance of the National Association of Biblical 
Instructors as a professional society. 


One That Got Away 


The paper on “Experience and Wisdom 
in the Old Testament” read by Gerhard von 
Rad before the Annual Meeting of the 
NABI at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York on December 27, 1960, will not appear 
in the Journal because it will be published 
substantially as a chapter in an English 
translation, soon to appear, of Dr. von Rad’s 
Theologie des Alten Testaments. 


The Journal of Bible and Religion solicits letters for publication responding to 
judgments contained in editorials, articles, and reviews. 
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Hendrik Kraemer Versus 
William Ernest Hocking 


J. WESLEY ROBB* 


ing Missions’ in 1932 the Protestant 

world has been uneasy about the 
traditionally orthodox view of the relation- 
ship of Christianity to the other religions of 
the world. As the result of that study, most 
of the major Protestant denominations began 
to retool their missionary programs around 
more liberal and tolerant principles so as to 
show greater concern for human well-being 
and to foster social service. Such activity was 
predicated upon a basically idealistic philoso- 
phy and an uncritical optimism and faith in 
education and socialization as instruments 
for bringing about the salvation of the 
human race. However, with the advent of 
World War II and subsequent world events, 
the call of Continental theologians for a re- 
discovery of the kerygmatic quality of the 
Christian message caught the imagination of 
the Protestant movement. A result was that 
the concern for the social well-being of man 
and the development of tolerant understand- 
ing among all men of religious faith, regard- 
less of their ethnic background or religious 
tradition, tended to be obscured by the cen- 
trality of the Christian message standing in 
judgment upon all other truth claims. 

I have chosen as a basis for critical ex- 
amination the thought of two men who rep- 
resent diverse orientations to this central 
problem, yet at the same time speak within 


G the appearance of Re-Think- 


*J. WESLEY ROBB is 1960-61 President of 
the Pacific Coast Section of the NABI and Chair- 
man of the Department of Religion at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. This paper was read 
at the National Meeting of the NABI at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, December 27-28, 
1960. 


the larger framework of the Christian tradi- 
tion. It is hoped that a comparative analysis 
of the thought of Hendrik Kraemer, noted 
Continental theologian, and William Ernest 
Hocking, distinguished American philoso- 
pher of religion, will contribute to a better 
understanding of the issues. 

The literature in the field ranges from the 
“universalist position’? of Floyd H. Ross to 
the radically exclusive position of Karl 
Barth, with Paul Tillich fitting somewhere 
in between. However, a consideration of the 
positions of Kraemer and Hocking is valu- 
able and appropriate both because these men 
have written more extensively on the subject 
than other contemporary Protestant thinkers 
and because they provide positive viewpoints 
on the problem of the relationship of 
Christianity to non-Christian religions. Fur- 
thermore, the debate between Kraemer and 
Hocking is of long standing. Kraemer’s an- 
swer to the report appearing in Re-Thinking 
Missions was enunciated in 1938 in The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World® and further stressed in his contribu- 
tion to the volume, The Authority of the 
Faith, appearing in the Madras Series, Vol. 
I, 1939. The argument has been intensified 
by the more recent appearance of Kraemer’s 
Religion and the Christian Faith,* which he 
considers an emendation of his earlier book 
on the subject “without any real change in 
my standpoints of 1938,”5 and the publica- 
tion of Hocking’s volume, The Coming 
World Civilization,* which relates the prob- 
lem before us to the larger world scene, with 
emphasis upon the need for a rapproche- 
ment between men of differing traditions. 
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Hendrik Kraemer 


Rejecting Barth’s general position as “too 
simplistic and obvious to be satisfying in 
dealing with this complicated and dialectic 
subject,”? Kraemer nonetheless calls for the 
priority of biblical faith as the normative 
standard for judging the truth of religion. 
Obviously, this “is not the message about an 
infallible book. It is the message about a 
person.”® From such a stance, the Bible is 
seen as “radically theocentric.”® Scripture 
reveals God’s will, love, and judgment as the 
beginning and end of all things. The Bible is 
the report of God’s initiative to and in behalf 
of man; thus, the Christian religion, based 
upon the priority of biblical faith, is exclu- 
sive. Kraemer makes this point very clear in 
the following passage : 

This offensive exclusivism is a fact, and should 
remain so. It belongs to the heart of the Biblical 
message. The least surrender on this point means 
in principle the total surrender of the Biblical truth. 
God is God or He is not God at all. Jesus Christ 
is the Truth, or there is no Truth in Him at all, 
for the simple reason that, if He was only a Truth, 
His whole gospel, all His words and acts, would 
become the utterances of a conceited madman, be- 
cause at one time He speaks and acts as God’s 
authentic and full representative, and at another 
time as the humblest servant of men. The indis- 
pensable exclusiveness of Christians is not at all 
the conviction that they ‘have’ the truth and claim 
that truth over against others’ claims, but that the 
‘truth’ which is Jesus Christ, the Lord of Lords, 
‘has’ them and claims everyone in the world. It has 
nothing to do with intellectual or other certainty ; 
it is implied in their oneness with Christ, the living 
Lord, in faith. It is an act of joyful, obedient 
loyalty to Him.” 


It would appear that Kraemer must stand 
the charge of intolerance and bigotry as he 
repeatedly asserts the uniqueness of Chris- 
tianity and the claim that “Jesus Christ alone 
is the truth.”!2 However, he endeavors to 
save himself from such a judgment by sug- 
gesting that within Christianity there is a 
built-in quality of tolerance grounded in its 
emphasis upon respect for all men and espe- 
cially its stress upon the love of God for all 


mankind. Other religions predicate their tol- 
erance upon the relative nature of man’s 
understanding of truth; only through the 
Christian claim of possessing in some way 
the absolute truth can we see through all 
other relativities. This paradoxical character 
of Kraemer’s position is further manifest in 
his contention that the “inescapable intoler- 
ance and exclusiveness inherent in every 
serious conception of truth always implies 
inclusiveness.”2? 

A biblically based tolerance, Kraemer ar- 
gues, is manifest in God’s forbearance and in 
his seeking love. God does not force man; 
instead he knocks at the door to be let in. 
Therefore, the key to understanding the re- 
lationship of Christianity to other religions 
is in the biblical concept of revelation as ob- 
jective divine action, the Word made flesh. 
This revelation is subjective in the sense that 
it is manifest through persons and writings, 
but it is objective in the primary sense of be- 
ing made real in Christ. Such truth is not 
mere propositional truth; it is at once God’s 
judgment on man, his active relationship to 
man, and his long-suffering dialogue with 
man. Any concept of general revelation 
Kraemer finds alien to the Bible, both be- 
cause special revelation cannot be catalogued 
under a universal category of general revela- 
tion and because a loose tolerance, which 
general revelation might suggest, cannot be 
meaningful within the Christian context. 
The view implied by general revelation leads 
either to “theological myopia” or to a prac- 
tical relativism or to indifferentism, or to all 
three of these. Christian revelation stands in 
judgment upon all other revelations or claims 
to revelation. Therefore, the Christian 
thinker is perfectly right in making his cri- 
terion the person of Christ. Kraemer’s dog- 
matic mood is apparent when he says, “Who- 
ever does not see that we are moving here 
in a world of categories entirely different 
from those used in the discussions on the 
problem, remains groping in the dark.”’* 
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It is only natural that Kraemer should at- 
tack such movements as ‘““The League of Re- 
ligions,” “The International Fellowship of 
Religion,” and “The World Congress of 


Faith.” Such approaches and organizations 
are “false undertakings flying under danger- 
ous assumptions.”!* His attack upon the lay- 
men’s inquiry mentioned earlier is pointed : 


The point of view advocated by Re-Thinking 
Missions and its chairman is devoid of real theo- 
logical sense and is, though intended to be the con- 
trary, a total distortion of the Christian message, 
its content and real meaning. Religion and Christi- 
anity are simply reduced to immanent cultural 
phenomena. Nowhere is that maintained. Nor is 
the case stated in this way, because none of the 
writers had that in mind. In fact, however, the 
whole argument amounts to that. Its consequence 
is a suicide of missions and an annulment of the 
Christian faith.* 


Although Kraemer recognizes the dangers 
of dogmatizing about what biblical faith is or 
is not,® this does not stop him from attempt- 
ing to set forth the biblical attitude toward 
other expressions of religious faith. Gener- 
ally speaking, the relationship is described 
as “an ellipse with two foci.”!" To be more 
specific, the Bible, in the first place, takes an 
unequivocal position in regard to truth, 
namely, the sole religio vera lies in the knowl- 
edge and honoring of the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, the God and Father of 
Jesus Christ. All other religions are religio 
falsa, regardless of the claims they make. A 
second focus of the biblical outlook recog- 
nizes, nevertheless, that the religious and spir- 
itual life outside of the Christian revelation 
supplies evidence for God’s “uninterrupted 
concern and of His travailing with man.’?® 
The emphasis here, however, is not upon 
man’s search for God or the validity of any 
human effort to find God, but rather upon the 
initiative of God in seeking to make himself 
known to men. It would appear that 
Kraemer is moving here toward some ac- 
ceptance of general revelation, of theologia 
naturalis, in his recognition of these two foci. 
If so, he nevertheless wants it to be quite 


clear that he does not interpret these cate- 
gories in the traditional manner. As a matter 
of fact, Kraemer is very critical of the term 
“general revelation” and wishes it could be 
abandoned. The trouble with it is that it is a 
catchall term lacking in concrete meaning. 
Further, it has been misused so as to becloud 
the essential character of biblical revelation. 
“To bring under ‘General Revelation’ those 
concepts and insights which man can reach 
by his own powers (reason, observation) as 
the phrase runs, is a false rubrication, be- 
cause ... ‘revelation’ means per defini- 
tionem a purely divine initiative and act.”!® 

The term “general revelation,” according 
to Kraemer, has its origins in the Helleniz- 
ing” of basic biblical categories by scholastic 
theology and is contrary to the biblical 
kerygma. If theology had been oriented to 
biblical understanding, the problem of rea- 
son and revelation would never have 
emerged; the very problem itself illustrates 
the subservience of Christian theology to 
philosophy, when “Jerusalem led to Ath- 
ens!”2! However, even though general rev- 
elation is alien to the Bible, the problem still 
remains of the light of God, though dimly 
expressed, within the soul and in the reli- 
gious life of man, as well as in nature. 
Kraemer deals with this problem by affirm- 
ing that as the result of God’s self-disclosure 
in the biblical understanding of that revela- 
tion, man sees history and nature in a new 
light. “Nature, the expression of His power, 
now groaning, but destined for redemption 
and glory; history, the working-place of 
God’s action, now a glass through which we 
see darkly, but lying in the light of the hope 
of God’s consummation.”*? Stated differ- 
ently, no effort should be made to establish 
a hierarchy of revelations, for all revelation 
must be seen as standing in relationship to 
Christ. Any attempt to speculate on the rela- 
tionship of these “revelations” to the su- 
preme revelation is an effort to deal with 
them on a conceptual level. Such an ap- 
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proach is alien to the nature as well as to the 
understanding of the biblical meaning of rev- 
elation. “Revelation as a divine act in man’s 
history militates against all philosophical 
categories.”** Kraemer’s observation that 
one cannot serve two masters nor baptize 
philosophy, since real baptism means going 
through the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, further separates the Christian un- 
derstanding from any other truth-claim. 
When pressed on this matter, Kraemer sug- 
gests that “the Christian’s relation to philos- 
ophy is to take philosophy seriously as one 
of the many ambiguous responses of man to 
the living God, and to remain aware that no 
philosophy can be a vestibule or porch of the 
sanctuary of the revelation in Christ, nor can 
be baptized, in the sense of a simple act of 
admission or reception to membership, with- 
out conversion.’ Therefore, he attacks such 
American writers as Charles S. Braden, John 
A. Hutchison, Edgar S. Brightman, and 
William Ernest Hocking, as well as others, 
who try to apply rational and empirical cate- 
gories to understanding the relationship be- 
tween men of faith. From Kraemer’s point 
of view, Christianity is not just another re- 
ligion. It cannot be subsumed under the gen- 
eral category of religion. In fact, Kraemer 
contends that the word “religion” is mean- 
ingless because of the diverse expressions of 
religious faith in the practices and precepts 
of men. It follows that due to the uniqueness 
of the Christian revelation, it is simply im- 
possible in principle to classify Christianity 
as an expression of the universal spirit of re- 
ligion. Any such designation leads to an atti- 
tude of relativism regarding the religious 
pluralism of the world and eventuates in an 
easygoing tolerance in which the object of 
arriving at truth is no longer of primary con- 
cern. Finally, it excludes a normative ap- 
proach to religion and tends to identify the 
interpreter’s own version of the meaning of 
Christianity with authentic Christianity. 


William Ernest Hocking 


The approach of William Ernest Hocking 
is philosophical rather than theological ; con- 
sequently, his orientation to the problem of 
this paper is quite different from that of 
Kraemer. It is Hocking’s contention that the 
day of “private and local religions is over,” 
and in contrast to Kraemer’s tendency to- 
ward exclusivism, Hocking believes that the 
Christian religion is not threatened, even if 
it be considered one manifestation of a uni- 
versal spirit. Christianity takes its place 
among the great religious traditions of the 
world. Hocking’s philosophical interests are 
manifest by his omission of practically any 
reference to biblical religion. The obvious 
reason for this is his view that all historical 
religions stand within a given historical set- 
ting and speak from a particular historical 
perspective. Hence, any attempt to singular- 
ize a particular tradition by making it wholly 
transcend a given historical situation is im- 
possible. At least, such an attempt would vi- 
olate the socio-historical approach to religion 
characteristic of Hocking’s orientation. 

The issues are more clearly drawn when 
we consider the question of Hocking’s con- 
ception of the essence of the Christian faith. 
He suggests a methodological approach 
which he calls an inductive reconception of 
the faith of the Hebrew lawgivers, prophets 
and poets in terms of the law of love. For 
him, the essential spirit and message of 
Christianity incorporate the best of the Jew- 
ish tradition. The Christian faith emerged 
from that tradition, but at the same time goes 
beyond it by stressing the need for a spiritual 
rebirth which makes the demands of love 
possible of fulfillment. Within the Christian 
understanding of a purposeful life, the for- 
mula “die to live” seeks a foothold in the will 
of man. Jesus Christ, the historic person, is 
an expression of the completion and incarna- 
tion of the law of love as an actualized ideal. 
It follows that the heart of Christianity is a 
way of life made manifest within the life and 
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character of Jesus as he demonstrated the 
meaning of the “will to create through suf- 
fering.” 

Hocking further delineates the essence of 
Christianity as comprised of three definite 
principles : “(1) The faith—That the nature 
of things is divine love from the created 
world, a love that suffers; (2) The code— 
That desire must be reborn as active love, a 
will to create through suffering; (3) The 
deed—The movement initiated by such a will 
as creating the conditions for the nonfutility 
of such wills.”’2* 

Love is not an abstract principle; rather, 
“God’s love to man must mean love on the 
part of a being coinvolved in the existence of 
this world, such as it is. To speak responsi- 
bly of this love, and of man’s answering af- 
firmation, religion must continually explore 
the expanding sense of its own finalities—it 
must be ‘a’ religion, having its own experi- 
ence.”28 Although such “coinvolvement” is 
not characteristic of a great deal of organized 
religion today, Hocking finds in the Quaker 
movement the genius of a particularity that 
is also universal, crossing ethnic and political 
boundaries that would tend to separate man 
from man. It is in the redemptive role of 
agape that Hocking finds hope for Christi- 
anity as the reconciling force in a world torn 
by division and striie in so many areas of hu- 
man life and thought. This love must find ex- 
pression within a specific historical context 
and tradition because a religion that is uni- 
versal must also become particular.”® Never- 
theless, such a religion must find a broader 
base of relatedness and meaning than is pos- 
sible within any single tradition. 

If all this be characteristic of the Christian 
religion, as Hocking understands it, the ques- 
tion arises of his view of the traditional con- 
cepts of “natural” and “supernatural” and of 
the general categories of revelation which are 
so central in the biblical emphasis of 
Kraemer. It is Hocking’s conviction that the 
substance of the Christian faith is given 
through perceptions available to any man in 


his own context and time but that the faith 
bears within itself a quality of universality 
not restricted to any particular time or place. 
Because man is free, Hocking further argues, 
he can reject the “naturalness” of love. The 
approach of “radical displacement’”*°—a 
term used by Hocking to describe views of 
special revelation—is indefensible because it 
fails to meet the vexing question of what is 
to be done with variations in interpretation 
of the alleged special revelation. “Either the 
content of revelation,” Hocking says, “com- 
mends itself to the human receiver through 
its intrinsic quality, or it does not. If it does 
so commend itself, it comes within human 
apprehension, and the gulf it sought to estab- 
lish between it and the human reach begins 
to be bridged.”’*? Further, Hocking strikes a 
specific blow at Kraemer’s position that faith 
precedes knowledge, by pointing out that this 
view leaves faith “to an essentially occult ap- 
prehension, and the world of religions be- 
comes a confusion of different deciders who 
have no means of rational conversation.”*? 

Hocking summarizes his position as fol- 
lows: “If truth is to be a unity—as it must 
be if human nature is to keep its own unity 
—the contents of revealed truth must have a 
certification for our own minds: they must 
find place within the frame of what we con- 
tinuously apprehend as ‘the whole.’ ”* Thus 
revelation is not to be understood as some- 
thing superimposed upon the bankruptcy of 
human reason, but rather as “the empirical 
element in religious knowledge,” or ‘“‘empir- 
icism on a spiritual level.”** Any division 
between nature and supernature is arbitrary 
and artificial. If, as Hocking assumes, man 
partakes of the nature of the ultimate in the 
very use of his mind to search for meaning, 
the union of the traditional categories of na- 
ture and supernature is already achieved in 
principle. 

The universalistic character of Hocking’s 
understanding of revelation is clearly enunci- 
ated in his classic work, The Meaning of 
God in Human Experience: 
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The habit of receiving our ideas about God 
through tradition is likely to grow at the expense 
of any original sources of this knowledge which we 
may possess. We more readily believe that “God 
spake in times past unto the fathers by the proph- 
ets” than that we have any natural human organ 
for recognizing that presence. But it must be a 
postulate of our own study that in whatever way 
God has been known and heard by any of the 
prophets, or by seers of more ancient date, or by 
the first remote God-discerning mind in this planet’s 
unrecorded history, in fundamentally the same man- 
ner is God known by all God-knowing men at all 
times. The habit of looking backward to older ori- 
gins, for revelation authoritatively transmitted, is 
just and right: because the knowledge of God is 
capable of development, and no man could wish to 
begin again at zero. But that by which he ‘s able to 
recognize and accept his authorities is his own 
knowledge of God, especially that more elementary 
sense of his that a God exists, and has left his word 
in the world. It is of this universal and primordial 
knowledge that we wish to take possession, far 
simpler and less wealthy than the contents of ‘reve- 
lation’, but for that reason the more apt to be 
neglected, and thereby the means lost by which 
alone revelation and tradition can be either appre- 
ciated or criticised.” 


In keeping with his conception of the nat- 
uralness of the religious resporse to life as 
fulfilling fundamental human needs, Hock- 
ing believes that the destinies of religion in 
the present age will not be governed chiefly 
by the findings of scholars or priests, but by 
the reality of the divine within the lives of 
men who profess a faith. From a mystical 
standpoint, agreements among the various 
faiths are not on the level of intellectual as- 
sertions about the nature of reality, but are 
experienced as a sense of spiritual identity 
between all honest men of good will. Such 
experiences are not to be understood as lim- 
ited to the few ; they reflect a form of aware- 
ness available to all men. From this perspec- 
tive, “the birth of value and the birth of God- 
faith are alike . . . the work of an ultimate 
good-will toward our world.”*" God is the 
reality that gives to the search for meaning 
and value a significance which transcends the 
temporal. At the same time, and this is the 
paradox, religion must speak to the individ- 


ual soul within a concrete historical setting. 
Here Hocking shows his greatest genius as 
he struggles with the problem of particularity 
within the context of universality. He recog- 
nizes full well that no man dare lose his re- 
ligious identity and thereby lapse into the 
limbo of a mystical myopia and ambiguity 
which loses the power and drive so essential 
to a meaningful religious response. Hocking 
is most critical of those who advocate an 
eclectic approach to religion which endeavors 
to take the best out of every tradition and 
blend it into a theological unity. This is 
neither psychologically possible nor desira- 
ble, because every man stands within a tra- 
dition which has shaped him emotionally as 
well as intellectually. Hocking suggests the 
mystic path of understanding, having its 
roots in that basic human quality of intuitive 
perception which is the instrument for break- 
ing down the barriers and boundaries sepa- 
rating man from man. Each man will thus 
reconceive his own faith in breadth and 
depth and will break the shell of insulation 
which tends to be built whenever any tradi- 
tion views itself as exclusive in mission and 
nature. In fact, Hocking advocates occa- 
sional acts of co-worship and the develop- 
ment of “con-sociation,” as this was prac- 
ticed within the wider Christian fellowship 
which flourished in India and to some extent 
within the association of national churches in 
India. Each religion must retain the symbols 
of its own historic rootage, yet at the same 
time grow in its awareness of a unity more 
significant than differences. Hocking sum- 
marizes the implications of this position for 
all religions by reference to an ancient Hindu 
tradition : 

Retaining the symbols of their historic pieties, 
the great faiths will grow in their awareness of a 
unity more significant than the remaining differ- 
ences. As an ancient Hindu tradition runs, the 
place of junction of rivers has a peculiar sanctity, 
because each of the streams then realizes its full 
being. But if Jumna and Ganges run together, shall 


the united lower stream be called Ganges or 
Jumna? Is it neither? Is it both? Or is it that one 
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whose symbol men freely find compacted with the 
sense of both, holding in a historic life and deed, for 
which there can be no repetition and no substitute, 
a prophetic answer to man’s eternal need ?* 


Thus in a very real sense the full truth of 
religion belongs to every man. Within the 
Christian tradition the name of Christ has 
been given to the voice of God to man, to 
what Hocking calls “the human face of 
God.’’8® Because our universe is of the kind 
that cares, the truth at the heart of the uni- 
verse is available to every honest and search- 
ing soul. Fortunately, “men are, as a rule, 
better than their theologies.”*° However, due 
to the demands of the present day and the 
critical times in which we live, the hope that 
Hocking has for a greater understanding 
among all men of religious faith, facilitating 
good will and trust, is of paramount impor- 
tance. It may well be time for a “radical re- 
conception ... whereby the concept of 
Christ is extended to include that unbound 
Spirit who stands and has stood at the door 
of every man, and who, in various guises, 


still appears to him who opens, both as an 
impersonal word and as a personal pres- 


Commentary 


There is no question that the differences 
between Kraemer and Hocking are great. 
Responsible students of religion must take 
some stand on these issues in order to facili- 
tate dialogue and a facing of the questions in- 


volved.*? In such a confrontation, we must | 


always keep in mind the difference between 
existential and theoretical perspectives. 
From a theoretical standpoint, rational cate- 
gories of communication are primary; from 
an existential stance, the deeper dimension 
of man’s inner life—the spiritual union of 
hearts and minds—becomes a possible ground 
for communication. The latter achievement 
is capable of realization within the frame- 
work of communication provided by a given 
faith. Although denominational barriers and 
theological affirmations tend to separate, 


there has developed within the ecumenical 
movement a central sense of loyalty and de- 
votion through which consecrated men find 
a common basis for spiritual understanding. 
Might it not be profitable to explore the pos- 
sibilities of spiritual rapprochement among 
men of differing religious traditions outside 
of and beyond the traditional barriers be- 
tween one faith and another? 

There is a point, however, where an ex- 
istential perspective must itself decide be- 
tween a normative and a historical approach 
to biblical faith. As we have seen, Kraemer 
takes a normative approach wherein biblical 
faith becomes the standard by which all 
other faiths are to be judged. We have made 
a great deal of progress in recognizing the 
insights of historical scholarship which stress 
the “datedness” of cosmological understand- 
ing and psychological experiences, as these 
influence the expression of a given faith at a 
given time. By and large, Protestant scholar- 
ship has outgrown literalistic interpretations 
of the Bible and has come to interpret literal 
forms of expression as an outgrowth of partic- 
ular times and places. We may well consider 
applying increasingly the same critical appara- 
tus to the message of the faith as well as to the 
mythical forms in which it was cast. Thus the 
kerygmatic quality of the tradition would be 
seen as standing within a very human setting 
and would be viewed as part of the very con- 
text in which it emerged and was experienced. 
Although, from Kraemer’s standpoint, the 
suggestion of such a methodological proce- 
dure would threaten the very heart of the 
Christian Gospel—due to his commitment to 
the principle that in no sense is Christianity 
a search for the truth but rather an act of in- 
comprehensible and unconditional trust in 
God—nevertheless, the historical method 
might in fact be applied to the deeper dimen- 
sions of the faith without destroying its sig- 
nificance or essential character. A greater 
measure of Christian maturity might be real- 
ized once we see our own faith from a di- 
mension that reflects the finitude of all tradi- 
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tions and approaches to reality, as all men 
stand in the presence of the living God. 
Kraemer’s desire to make the Christian faith 
invulnerable is the stuff out of which the 
doctrine of divine right is made, and it 
threatens the full and uninhibited pursuit of 
the truth in the light of what man believes to 
be responsible insight and knowledge. No 
religion dare make itself invulnerable; such 
a position makes it easy prey for those men 
who will seek to use the inviolate nature of 
the faith as a self-asserted authority in order 
to set up their own theocracy and thus vio- 
late the freedom which rightfully belongs to 
every man. 

Hocking’s position seems to be in keeping 
with the broad spirit of not only liberal edu- 
cation but of democracy as well. The Chris- 
tian religion is one instance of man’s quest 
for meaning. Hocking’s position does not 
preclude the possibility of the divine initia- 
tive, but it seeks to identify the sphere of di- 
vine action within the dynamic life of man 
and history. Hocking’s refusal to acknowl- 
edge that biblical categories are ultimately 
normative is predicated upon his assumption 
that these are as dated as the record in which 
the testimony is found. 

It seems very clear that the two positions 
are irreconcilable as they are now posed. We 
ought to be prepared to stand with that in- 
terpretation of our own tradition to which 
reason and experience attest. If intellectual 
honesty is a justified criterion, reason must 
be applied as we endeavor to distinguish 
sense from nonsense. This is true whether 
we look at biblical categories or at the philo- 
sophical aspects of an absolutistic interpreta- 
tion of reality. Kraemer obviously believes 
that his interpretation is most authentic, and 
he is convinced of its self-evident truth-value. 
Indeed, he identifies his own point of view 
much too easily with authentic biblical reli- 
gion.** The truth is that as one views the 
richness of theological and _ speculative 
thought throughout Christian history, the 
question of the self-evident meaning of the 
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heritage of which we are a part immediately 
arises. All theological attempts to under- 
stand the primary experiences which are 
fundamental to our religious faith are human 
efforts. This observation applies to the im- 
portance of the person of Christ within the 
Christian revelation of God as well as to any 
other claim. Whatever meaning the Christian 
claim has for the community of faith is in- 
evitably articulated in rather arbitrary 
thought-forms, the substance of which is 
comprehended only by the age in which com- 
munication is attempted. On the other hand, 
Hocking may have too easy a solution when 
he appeals to the mystical and intuitive levels 
of understanding and thus fails to escape the 
charge that this will lead to a type of theo- 
logical vagueness which does not commend 
itself to the modern mind. Nevertheless, the 
tenacity with which Kraemer holds to the 
priority of certain religious categories of 
meaning may preclude an achievement of the 
kind of understanding which Hocking seeks 
to discover and promote. 

As suggested at the outset, there may be a 
position between Hocking and Kraemer 
which, on the one hand, is not insensitive to 
the basic claims of the Christian faith, but, 
on the other hand, is also most sensitive to 
the spiritual possibilities and challenges of a 
common faith for man. Neither Hocking’s 
point of view nor that of Kraemer is without 
pitfalls or difficulties. We may hope that 
within the next twenty years a movement 
will emerge which will be sensitive to the 
serious problem here discussed. In any event, 
once it is granted that the creation of under- 
standing among all men is desirable and that 
the future of civilization is singularly related 
to our ability to communicate with one an- 
other on all levels of our common life, then 
the issue we have been considering assumes 
decisive importance. 
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The Language of the Divine “I” 


MARTIN J. BUSS* 


NALYSIS of language is one of the 
of twentieth-century 
thought and scholarship. Certainly 
such is the case in theology and biblical stud- 
ies. The following discussion is an attempt 
to relate some elements of Old Testament 
form-criticism and literary analysis to rele- 
vant perspectives in contemporary anthro- 
pology, philosophy, and theology. I must 
confine myself largely to formulating some 
major possible conclusions, with the aim of 
contributing to an understanding of the 
structure of Israelite faith. 

The Old Testament reflects at least three 
basic forms of speech, which are provided, 
roughly speaking, by prophets, priests, and 
wise men. The first two contain a form in 
which God speaks to the people of Israel in 
the first person. I shall call this the form of 
the divine “I.” In a sense, this divine “TI” 
lies at the very center of both priestly and 
prophetic speech. Other expressions are sub- 
sidiary to, and explanatory of, the basic form 
of address implied in the sacred religious 
language. The origin of the address-form 
lies quite concretely in the actual confronta- 
tion of hearers by a divine word brought by 
a priest or a prophet who speaks on behalf 
of Yahweh. 

It is not my concern here to delineate with 
precision the sociological structure of the 
various types of religious leadership in Is- 
rael. I want to emphasize, instead, the con- 
tent of such divine speech as is referred to 
above. 


*MARTIN J. BUSS is Assistant Professor of 
Bible and Religion at Emory University. This pa- 
per was read at the National Meeting of the NABI 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York, De- 
cember 27-28, 1960, and represents a preliminary 
attempt at conversation between form-criticism and 
other disciplines. 


We immediately recognize two funda- 
mental language structures. One deals with 
the past, the other with the future. Or better 
yet, one reveals the Beginning, the other the 
End. In order to relate these two sets of 
terminologies to each other we may say that 
Beginning and End represent, respectively, 
a divine past and a divine future. The terms 
“Beginning” and “End” are useful, since 
they point to the fact that an ultimate dimen- 
sion of life is involved. 

Without going into form-critical details, I 
shall include some concrete examples as they 
have been developed by a long list of schol- 
ars.’ Second Isaiah presents Yahweh as say- 
ing, “I, the Lord, the first and the last; I am 
He” (Isa. 41:3). Hosea brings Yahweh’s 
word, “I am the Lord your God from the 
land of Egypt; you know no god but me...” 
(Hos. 13:4). The phrase “I am Yahweh,” 
or variations thereof, occurs frequently in 
stories of Israel’s origin. Central laws, upon 
which Israel is based, are cast in the form of 
divine speech, as mediated by Moses; the 
Ten Commandments, in fact, are known as 
“words,” debarim. Prophecy, of course, not 
merely employs the style of divine speech but 
even considers itself generally as the word of 
God, dabar Yahweh.? 

These Israelite phenomena can be paral- 
leled in Babylonian literature. Ever since 
Norden’s study, Agnostos Theos,’ the form 
of the divine “I” in the speech of the goddess 
Ishtar of Arbela has been well-known. In 
fact, Norden has shown the widespread use 
of the first person in revelatory and soterio- 
logical pronouncements. When we consider 
the oracular expressions of Ishtar, we find 
that their content includes primarily two 
kinds of expressions: on the one hand, ref- 
erences to the past setting of the addressed 
king within Ishtar’s acts and, on the other, 
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assurances of future support. In other 
words, foundation and prospect are two ex- 
ceedingly important aspects of revelatory 
speech. Widespread evidence forbids the list- 
ing of revelatory myths as a special category 
alongside myths of origin and eschatology as 
a third group, as Johannes Hempel and sim- 
ilarly Martin Buber have done, in otherwise 
excellent analyses.5 Instead, Beginning and 
End are two subdivisions under the larger 
category of revelation. 

We must proceed beyond a phenomeno- 
logical approach to an analytical one, and ask 
why it is that Beginning and End belong un- 
der the rubric of revelation. 

Gunkel once remarked that the prophets, 
in their ecstasy, bring a word about the un- 
known and that this unknown largely con- 
cerns the future, since, after all, while the 
present is open for everyone to see, the fu- 
ture needs to be revealed.® In other words, the 
content of prophetic speech is such that from 
the point of view of the ancient Israelite, it 
can logically be given only in revelation, as 
expressed in the form of divine speech. In a 
modern context, this perspective reminds one 
of the dictum of Berdyaev that science can 
deal only with the middle, while the Begin- 
ning and the End can be known only through 
God.? But one must be careful at this point. 
The ancient prophet is not primarily con- 
cerned with objective time or the prediction 
of literal events, but rather with questions of 
future welfare. Similarly, when we speak of 
Beginning and End, we do not refer to ques- 
tions of a mathematical nature, but rather to 
those belonging to what Berdyaev calls “ex- 
istential time.” 

Anthropology and the history of religions 
have disclosed that myths of origin play an 
important role in primitive religions and that 
ordinarily they express the structure which 
embodies the religious norms and social val- 
ues of a particular culture.’ Philosophical 
language analysis has, of course, often 
stressed the point of view that religious 
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statements in general are either emotive or 
incitative in character. Much of modern the- 
ology has similarly described revelation as a 
reality toward which one must relate oneself 
in decision and obedience. In Kroeber’s 
terms, accordingly, religion belongs to “value 
culture” but not to “reality [that is, techno- 
logical] culture.”!° In hindsight, it is para- 
doxical that the emotive theory of religion 
should at one time have dismissed the im- 
portance of myth as something too intellectu- 
alistic. However, it remains true that no 
human emotion lacks a certain kind of in- 
tellectual content, even though it may be of 
a convictional nature.” 

Beginning and End play two slightly dif- 
ferent roles within the over-all province of 
Value. They correspond roughly to what lan- 
guage philosophy knows as the two related 
categories of prescription and evaluation.!* 
The concept of foundation or origin is con- 
nected with the idea of norm or ideal. The 
category of End is bound up with the prob- 
lem of the evaluation of present existence 
and the realization of the Good. Evaluation 
is partly empirical in nature, in a way which 
corresponds to the human element in proph- 
ecy, but this is a matter for discussion else- 

In this connection a distinction between 
Being and existence is crucially necessary. 
We may define Being—the Old Testament 
would say “Life’—as the Right or the 
Good.!* Existence represents the actual, 
which is a mixture of Being and non-Being. 
For existence is the realm of becoming, the 
realm of action, the realm of hope. It is with 
Being that the categories of Beginning and 
End are concerned. When primitive man cel- 
ebrates the story of his origin, he, so to say, 
conjures up the realm of Being and attempts 
to base upon it his new life. He attempts to 
relate that-which-is to that-which-ought-to- 
be. The equation of Being with the Norma- 
tive and the Good is no mere arbitrary equa- 
tion; the fact is that any statement which 
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speaks about “real” Being necessarily deals 
with what one believes to be “true” or “au- 
thentic.”?® 

Probably no group or individual has ever 
wholly denied that the actually existing 
world contains evil. Differences arise in the 
way non-Being or evil is found within exist- 
ence. It is at this point that we meet a crucial 
difference between the Judaeo-Christian tra- 
dition and certain other orientations. In the 
Old and New Testaments, non-Being re- 
sides within man himself—in truth within 
his deepest, inmost existence. In other 
words, man is sinful, guilty of a departure 
from Being. The believer does not locate the 
tension primarily in the outer world, where 
he might affect it by magical or any kind of 
action. For biblical man, it is he himself who 
stands at the center of the problem of good 
and evil. 

The acceptance of responsibility in Israel- 
ite faith was of the kind that was expressed 
in the concept of a historical origin, namely 
in the Exodus out of Egypt. Primitive soci- 
eties almost universally distinguish between 
a mythical period in which sacred, normative 
events are located and a historical period 
which can be genealogically connected with 
the present and for which ordinary human 
action is reported.1® The mixture of these 
two kinds of time in Israelite faith, for in- 
stance in the Exodus story,!" is of profound 
importance; it means that divine creation 
takes place against a human background. For 
the Israelite community saw itself created 
and constituted in an act of divine creation 
which was to overcome human, not material, 
recalcitrance. The drama of the establish- 
ment of the community plays itself out 
against the human antagonists represented 
by Egypt and, even more important, by the 
incipient nation itself. The lackadaisical be- 
havior of the Patriarchs; an earlier worship 
of other gods; the unbelieving, murmuring, 
and unfaithful character of the nation; the 
anti-social deeds of David—elements of this 
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kind are always included in the telling of the 
story of Israel’s formation.® 

The doctrine of an historical beginning 
thus belongs together with the condemnation 
of man expressed in the story of the Fall, 
which attempts to delineate the nature of the 
evil against which God strives in establish- 
ing the community of faith. 

Further, Israelite eschatology appears in a 
form which presupposes the prevalence of 
human evil. For Israelite prophecy deals 
with an imminent, not a distant or periodic, 
End. The closest existing parallels to this con- 
ception of an imminent End can be found, on 
the one hand, in the heavily anthropological 
preaching of Zoroaster and of Mohammed, 
and, on the other, in a number of so-called 
Messianic movements. Modern study of 
these movements has shown that Messianic 
expectations arise only under certain very 
serious conditions. Mere physical suffering 
or external evil does not produce the expec- 
tation of a speedy, divinely wrought inter- 
vention and re-establishment of primordial 
glory ; only a radica! breakdown and dissolu- 
tion of human social values will do so.’ It is 
clear, accordingly, that Israel’s hope for an 
imminent divine victory is inherently con- 
nected with an acknowledgment of the cor- 
ruption of the nation and the human world. 

Thus, in Israel the revelatory language 
structures of Beginning and End deal not 
merely with Being or the Good in general, 
but with the Being or the true Life of man. 
Wherein, then, does the true Being of man 
consist, according to the Old Testament? 
It consists in a standing before the divine 
“T,” in a reception of the divine Word. Rev- 
elation is not merely the form, it is also the 
content, of man’s positive relationship to 
God. The authority of the divine Person is 
expressed in the simple statement: “I am the 
Lord your God; you shall have no other 
gods before me.” Most of the cultic laws of 
Israel are simply commentaries or expan- 
sions upon this central claim.”® To hear the 
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divine claim and to acknowledge the divine 
Word is the very thing that is commanded. 
This is exemplified in the “P” account of 
Creation, where every part of Being rests in 
the divine Word, which has granted to all 
existence whatever good character it has. 
Further along in the “P” story, the divine 
address plays an important role in the crea- 
tion of the sacred people, who, as it were, be- 
come self-conscious forms of Being, standing 
within the divine Word. 

The meaning of divine “I” expressions 
can be elucidated by adopting the term “‘see- 
ing” to express technically a relationship 
wherein man is himself master and exercises 
control, and the term “hearing” to express a 
relationship wherein man stands under con- 
trol and authority.24 On the basis of these 
definitions, we may then say that, according 
to the Old Testament, the Being or Life of 
man in the community of faith consists in his 
“hearing” the divine Word. The law is not 
something for him to “see” in the sense 
that he can thereby execute it, or as though 
the problem of righteousness lies outside him 
in the world and is subject to his control. 
Rather, the problem of his relationship to 
God is fundamentally one of his own sub- 
mission to God. 

That the concept of authority and lordship 
is inherent in the form of the divine “I” can 
be easily seen when we observe that on the 
many occasions when God is represented as 
speaking in the first person, the content of 
such speech revolves around his universal 
power and exclusive claim. Both of the Old 
Testament quotations included above illus- 
trate this perspective, just as a goodly per- 
centage of Babylonian and Egyptian in- 
stances of divine speech”? claim great 
authority for the deity in question. Modern 
theology refers to God as “Subject” in order 
to emphasize his lordship. Exclusive claim, 
however, is the highest form of lordship 
imaginable. The strong role of divine speech 
within Old Testament religion and the un- 
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compromising direct-address form of the 
Law are thus tied up with the monolatry of 
Israel. 

Such an uncompromising claim cannot be 
externalized, for man cannot draw upon out- 
side resources as a way of meeting the im- 
perative. The common philosophical doctrine 
that “one ought, therefore one can” does not 
apply. That doctrine presupposes the good- 
ness of the will, but this is precisely the issue 
with which biblical faith concerns itself. 
Many language analysts have come to realize 
that morality, at least as understood in the 
Western world, is embodied in the form of 
an imperative.** So far, however, they have 
not paid attention to the fact that for Judaeo- 
Christian faith the content of fundamental 
religious commitment is also thereby given, 
in the very confrontation with the imperative 
itself, as it encounters man in his personal 
being. The divine Word confronts him with 
a claim for the recognition of lordship, in 
grace. 

The Israelite concept of revelation militates 
against magic and magical forms of myth, 
since these deal with anxiety** rather than 
with guilt. They are concerned with external 
value rather than with, fundamentally, an 
imperative upon the self.*° For practical life, 
“wisdom” must be employed. Of course, if 
myth is distinguished from objective, worldly 
knowledge, then it is true that Israel’s faith 
represents radical myth. 

At any rate, the divine “I” is the symbol 
wherein faith lives, wherein it expresses its 
foundation and hope.** It is irrelevant to ask 
whether such faith is “true” in the sense of 
imparting factual, verifiable information, for 
that is not the type of concern with which 
faith deals. It is also inaccurate to say that 
the use of a symbol corresponds to an inner 
reality; for cultural life consists in, and is 
identical with, its symbolic expressions. The 
structure of these expressions can, however, 
be clarified.2” Their significance for faith lies 
in the fact that words cast in the form of the 
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divine “I,” carrying the symbolic meaning 
which we have analyzed, lie at the very cen- 
ter of the language of faith. 

Israelite religion is not entirely a religion 
of faith, in contrast to what the Christian 
religion was to become. For Christianity, 
Beginning, End, and Revelation lie in Jesus 
Christ.2* For Judaism, the tension between 
God and man is a little less, grace is not as 
necessary, laws can be kept to a degree, and 
the historical center is not quite as crucial.”® 
Yet it is clear that the basic forms of Israel’s 
religion emphasize the centrality of the di- 
vine Word, with all its itnplications for faith 
and for life. 
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The Danger of War with God 


SO THEY BROUGHT them and stood them before the Council; and the High Priest 
began his examination. ‘We expressly ordered you,’ he said, ‘to desist from teaching 
in that name; and what has happened? You have filled Jerusalem with your teach- 
ing, and you are trying to make us responsible for that man’s death.’ Peter replied 
for himself and the apostles: ‘We must obey God rather than men. The God of our 
fathers raised up Jesus whom you had done to death by hanging him on a gibbet. 
He it is whom God has exalted with his own right hand as leader and saviour, to 
grant Israel repentance and forgiveness of sins. And we are witnesses to all this, 
and so is the Holy Spirit given by God to those who are obedient to him.’ 

This touched them on the raw, and they wanted to put them to death. But a mem- 
ber of the Council rose to his feet, a Pharisee called Gamaliel, a teacher of the law 
held in high regard by all the people. He moved that the men be put outside for a 
while. Then he said, ‘Men of Israel, be cautious in deciding what to do with these 
men. Some time ago Theudas came forward, claiming to be somebody, and a num- 
ber of men, about four hundred, joined him. But he was killed and his whole follow- 
ing was broken up and disappeared. After him came Judas the Galilean at the time 
of the census; he induced some people to revolt under his leadership, but he too 
perished and his whole following was scattered. And so now: keep clear of these 
men, I tell you; leave them alone. For if this idea of theirs or its execution is of 
human oxigin, it will collapse; but if it is from God, you will never be able to put 
them down, and you risk finding yourselves at war with God.’ 

—Acts 5:27-39, The New English Bible. 
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The Formation of Myth Patterns 
in the Old Testament 


LAWRENCE E. TOOMBS* 


RIMITIVE mythology is largely eti- 

ology. As long as myth is active in 

the life of society and is not reduced 
to fairy tale or wonder story it retains its 
etiological character. It deals, that is, with 
the beginning of some element vital to the 
society in which the myth is preserved and 
used. But the primitive mind does not value 
stories of the origin of things for their in- 
tellectual content alone. Knowledge of how 
an institution, a custom, or a technological 
method came into existence is believed to give 
the knower a measure of control over life, so 
that the myth serves a practical function in 
addition to providing an answer to the ques- 
tion “why?” However, even for primitive 
man not all beginnings are of equal im- 
portance. Those associated with the most 
crucial aspects of life are assigned a special 
status in the communal life of the tribe or 
village. In this process of selectivity the be- 
ginning of the formation ci a myth pattern 
may be seen. 


The Historicizing of Myth 


The process by which a myth pattern de- 
velops may be summarized as follows. Wher- 


ever one or more myths are isolated and in- 
corporated in the ritual of a cult, they begin 
to attract to themselves other more or less 
closely related myths. In this way a complex 
of mythology is built up in discernible pat- 
terns around the central core of the forma- 
tive myth. The one formative beginning—in 
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most Near Eastern societies this was the 
origin of the agricultural cycle—becomes an 
organizing center attracting to itself numer- 
ous other mythological elements and, more 
important, arranging them in an order and 
structure appropriate to the basic myth. The 
Babylonian New Year Festival contains such 
an organized complex of myths, structured 
around the most crucial event in the life of 
the city.2 The Canaanite myth of Baal and 
Anath is a similar complex of motifs shaped 
by the cycle of the agricultural year.® 

The developed myth pattern has certain 
well-marked characteristics : 


1. The events which the myth describes 
take place, not on earth, but in the realm of 
the gods.* Even when the scene is laid on 
the earthly plane, the motivation for it lies 
in the decision or action of one of the deities.® 

2. The events described have a decisive 
quality in that they produce a state of affairs 
with more than temporary significance. The 
situation portrayed in the myth is repeatable, 
and in fact repeated, usually in a cyclic pat- 
tern, yearly or with some specified perio- 
dicity.* Unrepeatable situations, such as 
those of the myths of creation, are descrip- 
tive of the sub-structure of reality which de- 
fines the conditions under which human 
beings must live.’ The events of the myths 
are decisive, then, in the double sense of 
constituting the continuous framework of 
life and, in addition, of articulating the 
cyclical elements within that framework. 

3. The sense of time involved in the myth 
is appropriate to its decisive nature and 
divine origin. Strictly speaking, the events 
belong to a realm beyond time.* Their time- 
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lessness, far from making them irrelevant to 
time-bound human existence, means that 
they are able to impinge repeatedly or con- 
tinuously on chronological time. Because 
they belong to no fixed period in time, they 
can enter into every moment of time and be 
contemporary to every generation.® 

4. The three points already made—they do 
not exhaust the characteristics of myth pat- 
terns—are sufficient to show that myth pat- 
terns define and interpret reality in such a 
way as to demand human response. Further- 
more, the well-being of the community re- 
quires that it adjust itself to the reality de- 
scribed in the myth. This is the purpose of 
the cultic recitation and re-enactment of the 
myth patterns. We do less than justice to 
the mythopoeic mind if we accuse it of at- 
tempting either to coerce the deities into the 
service of the human community or to bring 
about the repetition of a cycle which might 
otherwise not occur. The world order is not 
“maintained” by the cult.° Through the 
cult the human community integrates itself 
with the world order and identifies itself 
with and adjusts itself to the fait accompli 
which the myth describes. 

In passing from a general discussion of 
myth to its specific relationship to the Old 
Testament, we must offer a word of caution. 
It is necessary to distinguish between the use 
made by Old Testament writers of the lan- 
guage and thought forms of pagan myths 
and the manner in which they treat their 
own formative event, the historical de- 
liverance from Egypt and the subsequent 
conquest and settling of Canaan. With refer- 
ence to the former, the term “historicizing” 
is properly applied. The concepts and vo- 
cabulary of pagan mythology are drawn 
upon and used to illuminate historical events. 
They are, accordingly, taken from their 
original context, rearranged, readjusted to 
an historical beginning, and, in consequence, 
radically transformed. Even where there is 
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strong verbal agreement between pagan and 
Israelite language, the meaning is not at all 
the same. This can be illustrated from the 
myth motif of the Dragon Fight. In its origi- 
nal position in Babylonian mythology this 
mythological element belongs basically to the 
category of creation.’ In the Old Testament 
it appears in the creation story only in the 
allusive and colorless reference to Tehom.!* 
Occasionally it is found in a creation con- 
text,!® but it also is applied to the deliverance 
of Israel at the Sea of Reeds’ and to the 
Lord’s victory over the historic invaders of 
Israelite soil.1° In fact, for the Old Testa- 
ment writers the myth motif has become a 
floating fragment of a myth, applicable and 
useful wherever a victory of the Lord is to 
be described. Similarly, in Jeremiah’s strik- 
ing use of the language traditionally descrip- 
tive of chaos!® the motif is broken off from 
its mythological setting and used metaphori- 
cally to portray the destructive judgment of 
God in historical events. Illustrations of this 
biblical appropriation of mythological lan- 
guage are numerous and commonplace in the 
literature of Old Testament study. 

It is sufficient here to affirm the conclu- 
sion that in the Old Testament the language 
of pagan mythology is “historicized and used 
metaphorically”. It is important, however, 
to make clear the reason for this transforma- 
tion. The Israelites made such free use of the 
language of myth because they could no 
longer treat seriously the myth patterns to 
which that language properly belonged. They 
had abandoned all the formative events 
which their neighbors regarded as crucial in 
favor of a new point of beginning, the his- 
torical event of the Exodus. Just as the 
selection of a formative beginning had 
created the pagan myth patterns, so in Israel 
the adopting of a new formative event shat- 
tered these patterns. Once they were broken 
up, the Israelites could feel free to adapt the 
scattered fragments to their own use. 
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The Mythologizing of History 

When we turn from the Old Testament 
use of pagan mythological language to its 
view of its own formative event, the con- 
clusion seems inescapable that while Israel 
historicized myth, it at the same time my- 
thologized history. The danger in the use of 
this terminology is so great that it is neces- 
sary to state in what specific ways history is 
mythologized in the Old Testament. Com- 
parison of the biblical treatment of the Exo- 
dus event with the four characteristics of 
myth outlined above reveals a similarity too 
close to be coincidental. 


1. The Exodus is decided upon and its 
events set in motion not by human aspiration 
or effort, but by the decision and activity of 
the Lord.4* The movement is, thus, from 
heaven to earth. While the events are his- 
torical, the origin of the events lies beyond 
history. The two-fold interest of the historian 


in causality and process is, accordingly, 
thoroughly mythologized. The only effective 


causality in the Exodus event is the word of 
God. (The concept “word of God” always 
includes his deed.) The only process with 
which the writers are concerned is the ful- 
fillment of this word.® 

We may have here an explanation of the 
existence side by side in the Old Testament 
of two kinds of history, linear and cyclical. 
Where a word of God is being fulfilled the 
movement of history is linear and purpose- 
ful, as in the sweep and movement of the 
Exodus narrative itself. Where, however, 
the operative feature of the history is com- 
prised of human words and deeds (the 
proper data, strictly defined, of the his- 
trian) history does not move, it has no 
process or end, and it is essentially cyclical. 
An illustration is the recurrent pattern of 
sin, repentance, deliverance, and renewed sin 
which dominates the Book of Judges. In the 
Old Testament view, therefore, the language 
of chaos belongs to the purely human side 


of things, while the language of causality and 
purpose resides only in the divine word. 

2. Of the decisive nature of the Exodus 
event there can be no question. The situa- 
tion created by the Exodus defined the en- 
during reality of Israel. At no point in her 
common life could she understand herself 
apart from this event, nor could she inter- 
pret the changes and shifts to which her his- 
tory was subjected except by reference to it. 

3. The mythological sense of time is also 
unmistakably present in Israel’s attitude to 
her formative event. This has often been 
pointed out.2° Even though the event oc- 
curred once for all in history it was, never- 
theless, recreated and relived in each subse- 
quent generation. The Israelite of the eighth 
century felt that he himself had been among 
those delivered in that saving event. He was 
convinced that it had not been done to his 
fathers alone, but also to him. 

4. It is clear, in addition, that the Exodus 
constituted for Israel the reality of its na- 
tional life and, indeed, defined the reality to 
which the nation had to become adjusted 
above all else. Since, however, the adjust- 
ment was not to a cycle of natural events, 
seen as filled with the personal power of 
deity, but rather to an historical event, mo- 
tivated essentially by the compassion of God 
for a slave people, the quality of the re- 
sponse demanded was radically transformed. 
It retained certain cultic elements, to be sure, 
but these were secondary to the moral re- 
sponse required.*! The formative element in 
the Exodus experience of the nation was the 
manifestation through the deliverance from 
Egypt of the loving kindness of God. This 
latter quality, therefore, became an ingre- 
dient in Israelite life, so much so that the 
national well-being came to depend upon its 
practice within the community. The same 
may be said for the other descriptive terms 
incorporated in Israelite morality: justice, 
holiness and the like. These constituted the 
structure of the reality to which Israelite 
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life had to be accommodated—were the na- 
tion to be true to, and united with, the for- 
mative event which for her had replaced the 
myth. 


Without minimizing the transformation in 
theology, in morals, and in cultus which the 
movement from a formative center beyond 
time to one within the stream of events 
wrought in Israelite life and thought, it is 
possible to see that history too has under- 
gone a transformation in the very process. 
This transformation may be described, once 
due caution is exercised, as a mythologizing 
of one particular event—that is, an imparting 
to it of the timeless, formative, decisive 
quality which the pagan world ascribed to its 
myths. 

Neglect of this point results not infre- 
quently in an overemphasis on the bare 
process of historicizing in the Israelite docu- 
ments—as though the Israelites somehow 
abandoned the mythological mind in favor 
of the mentality of the archaeologist. 

Other nations possess historical myths, 
some of them strikingly similar to those of 
the Hebrews. To take but one example, the 
Aztecs believed that just when they had 
almost been destroyed by their enemies, their 
ancestors discovered an idol of the Hum- 
mingbird Wizard in a cave. This deity told 
them what they would have to do and where 
they would have to go, and his idol, carried 
with them on their journey, directed them 
at each point along the way.” This myth of 
deliverance and guidance did not work it- 
self out in any way parallel to the develop- 
ment of Old Testament religion because its 
adoption left the rest of the pantheon un- 
changed. The basic formative events which 
the Aztec religion celebrated were still those 
associated with the calendar and with the 
great rhythms of nature.** The historical de- 
liverance remained one among many myths, 
and in some ways merely a secondary one. 

In Israel, however, the shift of focus from 
the natural to the historical realm was com- 
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plete and exclusive. All the necessary func- 
tions of the older mythology were taken up 
in the changed orientation, and anything 
which could not be accommodated to it was 
rigorously excluded. The mythologizing of 
history in this way became essential to the 
structure of Old Testament thought. An 
escape from Egypt, considered as a bare fact 
of history, could not give Israel a sure foun- 
dation. The deliverance, mythologized yet al- 
lowed to remain only one formative event 
among many, was likewise inadequate. An 
exclusive concentration upon this one event, 
the breaking and reorganizing of all mytho- 
logical language to agree with it, and the 
rigid exclusion of whatever could not be 
conformed to it came to constitute the two- 
sided process which is herein described as 
the historicizing of myth and the mythologiz- 
ing of history.** 
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Myth, Faith, and History 
in the New ‘Testament 


PAUL L. HAMMER* 


NE of the crucial problems in con- 

temporary biblical theology is the 

relationship between chronos and 
kairos. Our understanding here affects, in 
turn, our entire approach to the relationship 
of myth, faith, and history.? 


The Dialectic of Chronos and Kairos 


I cannot attempt at present a thorough 
philological analysis of the usages of chronos 
and kairos in the New Testament, but I 
should like to note at the outset two passages 
which point up the relation between the two. 
I have chosen these particular passages be- 
cause they are alike concerned with the 
question of fulfillment. In Gal. 4:4 Paul 
writes: “But when the fulness of time (iou 
chronou) came, God sent his son.” On the 
other hand, Mark 1:14 reads: “Jesus came 
into Galilee preaching the gospel of God and 
saying that the time (ho kairos) is fulfilled.” 
Paul here proclaims fulfillment in terms of 
chronos; Mark speaks in terms of kairos. 

Paul’s use of chronos in the above passage 
takes on added significance when we note 
that he is able to employ kairos with pro- 
found theological importance in such a pas- 
sage as Rom. 5:6: “. . . at the right time 
(kata kairon) Christ died.” This is to say 
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that in using chronos in one instance and 
kairos in another, Paul is referring basically 
to the same event. On the other hand, 
Mark’s use of kairos in the passage quoted 
also takes on added significance when we 
note that he can employ chronos to refer to 
Jesus’ ministry: “As much time as (hoson 
chronon) they have the bridegroom with 
them, they are not able to fast” (2:19). 

To return to the initial passages, Paul’s 
use of chronos reflects his concern for ful- 
fillment in terms of chronological events. 
May we not identify this as fulfillment with 
a horizontal dimension? In the same breath, 
however, the apostle indicates that such 
chronological fulfillment can take place be- 
cause God has sent his Son at a particular 
point in that very chronology. May we not 
identify this as fulfillment with a vertical 
dimension—especially when we remember 
Paul’s use of kairos in Rom. 5:6? 

Mark, on the other hand, does not speak 
of fulfillment in terms of chronos but of 
kairos; the fulfillment lies in the vertical di- 
mension. However, as 2:19 indicates, Mark’s 
understanding also involves chronos and, ac- 
cordingly, the horizontal dimension. Signifi- 
cantly, Mark 1:14 employs the perfect tense 
of pléroun, thus pointing not only to a ful- 
fillment in a singular past event but also to 
the way in which that event continues to 
exert itself upon the present. This emphasis 
is similar to Paul’s in II Cor. 6:2: “... 
now is the acceptable time” (nun katros 
euprodektos). For both Mark and Paul the 
event of Jesus Christ is kairos, but katros in 
relation to chronos; and it is a kairos whose 
significance is related to every chronos. 

The point I am seeking to clarify involves 
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us in a particular understanding of history. 
To talk about history in a Christian sense is 
always to be involved in both chronos and 
kairos. This is to say, first, that the action of 
God in terms of kairos cannot be derived 
from the chronos; it is not a matter of cause 
and effect on the horizontal plane. But, sec- 
ond, neither does kairos take place apart 
from chronos. It is precisely the kairos which 
gives significance to the chronos. History in 
a Christian sense implies a certain relation- 
ship between the two dimensions, and we 
may not neglect either without losing history 
in its completeness. Kairos apart from 
chronos would mean that God acts in a 
vacuum; chronos apart from kairos would 
mean events devoid of meaning. 

For both Paul and Mark it is the event of 
Jesus Christ which fulfills and captures the 
reality and meaning of every chronos and 
every kairos, or, better, of every chronos- 
kairos. In the event of Jesus Christ, all 
chronoi-kairoi—past, present, and future— 
are summed up. In him chronos and katros 
come together, for now the God who has 
acted, who acts and who will act is per- 
“‘gonally incarnate within the chronos. Here 
the Creator identifies himself with his crea- 
tion as Redeemer; and here the Redeemer 
identifies himself with his redemption as 
Creator. Here history—all chronos-kairos 
relationships—reaches its goal. For is it not 
the goal of history that the chronos become 
one with the kairos and that the events of 
God’s chronos become the locus of God’s 
kairos? This is why for the New Testament 
the events in Israel’s past can be associated 
so easily with Jesus Christ. He is the katros 
that declares the same God who has acted in 
all the kairoi of the past. These past kairot, 
these events with meaning, have determined 
Israel’s understanding of her chronoi, and 
now they both testify to and become one 
reality in Jesus Christ. 

However, much more than the past is in- 
volved. By means of the chronos-kairos 
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event, all succeeding chronoi become oppor- 
tunities for future kairoi. “Now is the ac- 
ceptable time,” says Paul. “The time is ful- 
filled (perfect tense), says Mark. However, 
both also use aorist verbs to indicate that a 
particular point in the chronos is indispensa- 
ble to all other points, whether past, present, 
or future. Because God has acted in Jesus 
Christ within the chronos—that is, in rela- 
tionship to a sequence of events—all sequen- 
tial events are given meaning as loci for 
God’s action. 


Is Demythologizing Necessary? 


How does the above exegesis relate to the 
question of myth, faith, and history in the 
New Testament? I have already suggested 
that history may be defined as that which is 
constituted by the chronos-kairos relation- 
ship. Life within the tension between the 
two is, I believe, strongly reminiscent of 
what Eliade has called “the terror of his- 
tory.”* And faith is that which enables man 
to live with both chronos and kairos, that is, 
with history. Finally, myth is the language 
or vehicle by which faith, living in history, 
seeks to express and to communicate itself. 

My thesis is simply that in the New Testa- 
ment what Bultmann calls myth is the lan- 
guage of faith, which seeks to proclaim and 
to explain the meaning of history in relation- 
ship to what I have called the oneness of 
the kairos and the chronos in Jesus Christ. 
I shall shortly challenge Bultmann’s defini- 
tion of myth; at this point I express agree- 
ment with his application of the term to the 
language of the New Testament. 

There is a basic difference between the 
use of myth in the Bible and its use else- 
where, and it is precisely in connection with 
history as defined above that the difference 
arises. If myth often portrays the origins or 
foundations of life and if we call these 
origins pre-historical or transhistorical, the 
extra-biblical use of myth moves basically 
from the transhistorical to the historical, or 
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from pre-history (Urgeschichte) to history 
(Geschichte).2 In the Bible, however, the 
movement is fundamentally reversed. It pro- 
ceeds from the historical to the transhistori- 
cal, from history to pre-history. Thus, for 
example, the Old Testament writers move 
from the historic event of the Exodus to the 
pre-historic creation stories. The historical is 
the foundation for the transhistorical, and 
myth is now utilized as the language of a 
faith which sees history (chronos-kairos) as 
the content of God’s action. 

In the New Testament the historical event 
of Jesus Christ provides the foundation for a 
transhistorical understanding of the Logos. 
The historical is the basis for the transhis- 
torical, and once again myth is the language 
of a faith which interprets history as the 
content of God’s action. In biblical usage, 
myth, as the language of faith seeking to 
proclaim and explain the events of history, 
can from that perspective utilize whatever 
vehicles of communication are available, 
transforming and adapting them to point to 
what God has done in history. To meve from 
the historical to the transhistorical is de- 
cisively different from moving from the 
transhistorical to the historical. It is this 
latter which is attacked as muthos in a few 
New Testament passages (I Tim. 1:4, 4:7; 
II Tim. 4:4; Tit. 1:14; II Pet. 1:16). This 
type of myth has no historical foundations. 

Now if this distinction between biblical 
and extra-biblical myth is valid, it raises 
serious questions concerning Bultmann’s 
definition of myth as it relates to the New 
Testament. “Mythology is the use of imagery 
to express the other-worldly in terms of this 
world and the divine in terms of human life, 
the other side in terms of this side.”* While 
this appears to be true of myth in its extra- 
biblical usage, the biblical usage is quite the 
reverse. The latter seeks to express the his- 
torical in terms of the transhistorical, that is, 
to interpret the historical in terms of its 
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transhistorical significance, to express this 
side in terms of the other. 

Bultmann’s intention is right in demythol- 
ogizing the New Testament, since by this 
he means emphasizing the historical char- 
acter of Christian faith. He is accused of 
dehistoricizing the Christian message, but 
his purpose is just the opposite. However, 
the need he finds for demythologizing stems 
from a mistaken understanding of the nature 
of myth in the New Testament. The New 
Testament does not need demythologizing in 
order to emphasize the historical character 
of Christian faith; the very nature of God’s 
action in the chronos-kairos relationship has 
already demythologized the meaning of his- 
tory. Because of what God has done, we are 
able to move from the historical to the trans- 
historical. It is precisely this emphasis on the 
historical which places us on common ground 
with our colleagues in other academic disci- 
plines and enables us to engage in conversa- 
tion with them. We do not begin with the 
eternal and they with the temporal; we and 
they begin with the temporal. Subsequently, 
we seek to proclaim the eternal significance 
of the temporal. 

Bultmann’s program of demythologizing is 
correct in its understanding of the radical 
character of faith and of the kairos. Faith 
cannot be derived from the chronos. But to 
neglect the fact that faith does not occur 
apart from chronos is to deprive God’s ac- 
tion, even in terms of kairos, of historical 
meaning. Bultmann is further right in his 
desire to historicize the faith in terms of the 
existential decision which men make; that is, 
for him to demythologize means to confront 
men in history with the historic proclama- 
tion. The fact remains that we do not need 
to demythologize the New Testament in 
order to historicize its message. We need to 
understand that myth itself is transformed 
in the New Testament and already knows 
only a historical foundation. The writer of 
the Fourth Gospel can affirm that “in the be- 
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ginning was the Word” because he already 
knows the Word that was made flesh. 

There is a sense in which the identification 
of chronos and kairos in Jesus Christ is be- 
yond all language. Language can only point. 
It is in order to confess with Augustine: “I 
cannot speak of God; but woe is me if I say 
nothing at all.” In the New Testament, 
myth, as the language of faith, seeks to say 
something, and our task is to seek to under- 
stand philologically, historically, and theo- 
logically what it is that the New Testament 
says. 

It must be added that the relationship of 
myth, faith, and history in the New Testa- 
ment can never be divorced from the com- 
munity in which that relationship is em- 
bodied. The very purpose of faith’s use of 
the language of myth to proclaim the signifi- 
cance of history is missionary in character. 
There is the desire not only to call indi- 
viduals to decision—yes, to existential 
decision—but to build a fellowship. The 
chronos-kairos foundation in Jesus Christ is 
for the New Testament community not only 
a new creation in him; it is to become a new 
creation in them. The chronos-kairos event 
is to be not alone the fulfillment of all past 
chronoi-kairot; it is also to be the fulfillment 
of all future chronci-kairoi. Indeed, the com- 
munity of faith believes itself to be commis- 
sioned as the proclaimer and the embodiment 
of the meaning of the event. This community 
is historical in the same sense as the kairos- 
chronos in Jesus Christ; its life is deter- 
mined by his life as the exalted Lord. The 
risen and exalted Lord himself enables the 
community of faith to see the katros-chronos 
nature of the event of Jesus Christ. This is 
why the Resurrection cannot be interpreted 
solely in chronological terms or only in terms 
of kairos. To engage in one or the other 
interpretation is to undercut the historical 
character of Christian faith. If we speak only 
in terms of kairos we become modern 
counterparts of the Gnostics. If we speak only 
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in terms of chronos we become equivalent to 
logical positivists. The “terror of history” 
means holding both sides together in the 
community of faith. The life of the com- 
munity is determined by the life of him “who 
is and was and is to come.” 


The Book of Revelation 


In order to illustrate what I have sought 
to say, I turn, finally, to the Book of Revela- 
tion. It is in that book that there appear the 
words just used, “the one who is and was 
and is to come.” That the basis for such a 
proclamation is the Resurrection is made 
clear in 1:17 f.: “Fear not, I am the first 
and the last, and the living one; I died, and 
behold I am alive for evermore.” 

In chapters four and five of Revelation we 
find a striking example of the positive rela- 
tionship of myth, faith, and history as out- 
lined above.° These are obviously the most 
liturgical chapters in a book whose basic in- 
terest in worship is already made clear by its 
use of proskunein no less than twenty-three 
times. An emphasis upon worship is immedi- 
ately forthcoming in the words of prologue, 
where the writer avers that he “was in the 
spirit on the Lord’s day” (1:10). Evidently 
he is seeking to depict the Christian congre- 
gation at worship for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the message of her Lord. We note also 
that in chapter five the golden bowls full of 
incense are identified as “the prayers of 
the saints” (vs. 8). 

I suggest that we see the Book of Revela- 
tion not only as concerned for worship in the 
light of a given understanding of history, but 
also as concerned for history in the light of 
a particular understanding of worship ;* or 
better, worship as an embodiment of true 
history. 

Chapters four and five of this book relate 
the worship setting of the congregation to 
the heavenly worship. Once again we see 
how the movement of faith is not from the 
transhistorical to the historical, but from the 
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historical to the transhistorical. In contrast 
to a possible attempt to found earthly wor- 
ship upon a heavenly liturgy, the heavenly 
liturgy is founded upon the present histori- 
cal reality of the church’s worship. 

Further, in the heavenly worship it is the 
Lamb alone who can open and interpret the 
scroll and reveal history (5:5). Why? Be- 
cause the Lamb has himself died in history. 
This is not a transhistorical myth which has 
been historicized; it is an historical reality 
which has in the language of faith become 
transhistoricized. In this respect, the Book 
of Revelation and the Gospel of John are not 
far apart. For the latter, the Cross is the 
exaltation (8:28, 12:32) ; for the former, the 
same thought is expressed by the Lamb that 
was slain. Also, in both books it is the Spirit 
which actualizes the presence of Christ or of 
the Lamb in the congregation (Rev. 1:10, 
3:22, 4:2, 22:17; John 14:26, 15:26). The 
worship of the congregation becomes a 
kairos-chronos event in which the slain 


Lamb is now present with those who 


worship. 

The kairos-chronos character of Christian 
worship involves much more than an orien- 
tation toward the past; in the King of kings 
(11:15, 19:16) we are provided with an 
orientation toward the future. However, that 
future is already affirmed as present. Jesus 
Christ is “the first born of the dead, and the 
ruler of the kings on earth” (1:5). Further, 
“He who conquers I will grant him to sit 
with me on my throne, as I myself conquered 
and sat down with my Father on his throne” 
(3:21). (The verbs are aorist.) The future 
King of kings is already a present reality. 
Through the Spirit, the kairoi-chronoi of the 
future are present in the congregation in the 
Lamb who is King. Here faith witnesses to 
history in the language of myth, and the wit- 
ness of the congregation rests on the histori- 
cal foundation of him who is the faithful and 
true witness (1:5, 3:14, 19:10). In worship 
the whole past and the whole future come 
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pouring into the present; or better, the 
present embraces the whole past and the 
whole future. In chapter four stress falls 
upon the worship of God; in chapter five it 
falls upon the worship of the Lamb. The con- 
texts point to a testimony to both the Creator 
and Redeemer, and it is the Spirit which ac- 
tualizes the presence of both (4:11). 

We find in these two chapters a kind of 
dialogue between the use of aorist and of 
perfect verbs,’ the aorist emphasizing the 
historical singularity of Christ and the per- 
fect the continuing significance of that singu- 
lar reality. Thus, the indispensable necessity 
of the Lamb’s death in history is affirmed, 
and at the same time the implications of that 
death for the continuing life of the congrega- 
tion are asserted. 

In this witness of Revelation the apoc- 
alyptic and mythological imagery become the 
vehicle of faith’s expression. The language is 
converted into a medium for proclaiming the 
meaning of history in the context of the life 
and worship of the church. The apocalyptic 
imagery of the past and the application of 
that imagery to the future become wholly 
contemporary as the Lord of all history 
speaks to his people. The One who is and 
was and is to come is now present with the 
congregation by means of the Spirit. The 
very seven-fold structure of expression be- 
comes part of the witness; it is a testimony 
that the fullness of history is found in Jesus 
Christ. 

If the worship of the congregation em- 
braces the presence of Christ, this means that 
the church itself becomes part of the kairos- 
chronos event. It is not that the twenty-four 
elders of the heavenly liturgy provide the 
basis for Israel and the church; instead, the 
historic reality of Israel and of the church 
establishes the heavenly liturgy. May we not 
say that Israel’s past and the church’s future 
are here present in the worshipping congrega- 
tion? Also because the church’s foundation 
is the kairos-chronos event of Jesus Christ, 
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she also participates in his transhistorical 
significance with “names written in the book 
from the foundation of the world” (13:8, 
17:8). Thus, not only does the witness of 
the church point to the katros-chronos event ; 
through the presence with her of the Lamb- 
King, she becomes part of that event. 

Thus it is that the katros-chronos event of 
Jesus Christ determines all history. Accord- 
ingly, all history—past, present, and future 
—enters into the present in him. Because he 
is the summation of all katrot-chronoi, no 
other conclusion is possible. An indicative 
type of proclamation becomes the foundation 
for a present imperative, the imperative to 
hold on to the faith (13:10, 14:12) even if 
this means martyrdom.® 

The New Testament simply utilizes myth- 
ical language as a vehicle of proclamation for 
what God has done. Our task is to interpret 
for our time, as the New Testament writers 
did for theirs, that demythologizing which 
God has already accomplished. 
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in E. Lohmeyer, Die Offenbarung des Johannes 
(Handbuch zum neuen Testament), Tuebingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1953, 2nd ed., pp. 
43-57. 

*Cf. Otto Piper, “The Apocalypse of John and 
the Liturgy of the Ancient Church,” Church His- 
tory, XX (1951) 10-12; Lucetta Mowry, “Revela- 
tion 4-5 and Early Christian Liturgical Usage,” 
The Journal of Biblical Literature, LXXI (1952) 
75-84. 

" Note the perfect tense in 4:1; 5:1, 6, 7, 12; and 
the aorist tense in 3:21; 5:9, 10. 

* Note the use of Aupomoné in 1:9; 2:2, 3, 19; 
3:10; 13:10; 14:12. 


Ultimate Empiricism 


IT WAS THERE from the beginning ; we have heard it; we have seen it with our own 
eyes; we looked upon it, and felt it with our own hands; and it is of this we tell. 
Our theme is the word of life. This life was made visible; we have seen it and bear 
our testimony ; we here declare to you the eternal life which dwelt with the Father 
and was made visible to us. What we have seen and heard we declare to you, so 
that you and we together may share in a common life, that life which we share with 
the Father and his Son Jesus Christ. And we write this in order that the joy of us 


all may be complete. 


—First John 1:1-4, The New English Bible. 


Copyright by the Delegates of the Oxford University Press and the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press, 1961. Reprinted by permission. 


The Bethany Traditions in the 
Gospel Narratives 


CHARLES F. NESBITT* 


TUDENTS familiar with the geog- 
raphy of Jerusalem and her environ- 
ment will recall that Bethany is about 

two miles east of the City of David on the 
road to Jericho, a little south and east of the 
Mount of Olives. The modern Arab town of 
el-’Azariyeh is probably on or near the site 
of the ancient New Testament village. The 
Arab name means “the place of Lazarus,” 
and his traditional tomb has been located 
nearby since about a.p. 300, according to 
Gustaf Dalman.? Through the centuries this 
has been traditionally regarded as the home 
of Lazarus and his sisters, Martha and 
Mary, but it is not quite so generally known 
as the residence of one Simon, a Pharisee 
and former leper, who was perhaps the hus- 
band of one of these sisters, or else the father 
of this well-known New Testament family. 

There are eleven references to Bethany in 
the Gospels: four in Mark, three in John, 
and two each in Matthew and Luke.” In ad- 
dition, there are two further incidents in 
Luke® which lack definite geographic loca- 
tion but which from their contexts seem to 
refer to Bethany. All these stories appear in 
scattered order through the four gospels, but 
they are generally concentrated in the Pas- 
sion Narratives. The disarranged order of 
the different events may have an important 
bearing on their meaning, both separately 
and collectively. The stories suggest a strik- 
ing indefiniteness of locale or lack of fixity in 
the growing body of remembered tradition 


*CHARLES F. NESBITT is Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Religion at Wofford 
College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. His last 
contribution to JBR was entitled “What Did Be- 
come of Peter?” (January, 1959). 


about the activities and associations of Jesus 
in his travels. They also indicate the proba- 
bility of a second home in Bethany where 
Jesus maintained headquarters of a sort for 
his frequent visits to the Holy City. 


I 


Perhaps the best-known of these Bethany 
traditions is that of the anointing of Jesus in 
the house of Simon the leper only a few days 
before Jesus’ death. It is related in Mark 
14 :3-9, in Matt. 26 :6-13, and in John 12:1-8, 
but it is not reported by Luke in the setting 
of Passion Week. Luke does have a similar 
story in 7:36-50, but the sequence is very 
different and the locale quite indefinite. 
However, despite differences of detail and 
conflicting opinion among many New Testa- 
ment students, this story is probably a vari- 
ant form of the same incident. 

In a provocative study of the anointing of 
Jesus at Bethany, David Daube maintains 
that the study of these traditions should 
properly begin with Luke.* I firmly agree 
with this viewpoint on grounds that will be 
obvious in the present study. Luke’s version 
of the anointing occurs quite early in his 
story. The time is the mid-Galilean period 
of Jesus’ career. This contrasts sharply with 
the general agreement of the other three gos- 
pels that the incident occurred in Passion 
Week. Luke’s account locates the episode in 
the house of a Pharisee named Simon, and 
the anointing was performed by an unnamed 
“woman of the city, who was a sinner” 
(7:37). Simon, the host for the occasion, 
seemed much surprised and embarrassed by 
the woman’s daring act. He even complained 
that if Jesus was a prophet, he would know 
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what sort of woman she was to perform such 
an act in his house and obviously without 
his permission. Accordingly, he repeated his 
accusation, “‘she is a sinner” (vs. 39). 

Jesus’ response to this strange situation 
was a parable addressed directly to Simon 
concerning a certain creditor with two 
debtors, one of whom owed him 500 denarii 
and the other 50. When they could not pay 
their debts, both were forgiven. The point of 
the parable seems to lie in the question to 
Simon: Which of the two debtors will love 
the creditor more? The obvious answer, pro- 
vided by Simon, is, the one to whom the 
creditor forgave more. The rest of the story 
is a sharp reprimand to the host for his 
seeming neglect of the simple courtesies of the 
occasion, but the woman in the case is for- 
given everything in spite of her many sins. It 
is notable that this woman is never identified, 
in strange contrast to many popular notions 
and some liturgical traditions of subsequent 
years which claim that she was Mary of 
Magdala. In point of fact, Luke does not in- 
troduce Mary Magdalene until later, in an- 
other story and in a very different setting. 
The unnamed woman’s “many sins” and 
Mary Magdalene’s “seven demons” are not 
necessarily to be identified. Demon posses- 
sion and immorality, or mental illness and 
moral depravity, are quite different matters.® 

Luke has another story in 10:38-42 that 
deserves brief mention. It is also outside the 
Passion Story, but is obviously related to the 
larger collection of Bethany narratives. Ac- 
cording to this account, Jesus visits an un- 
identified village and enters the home of a 
woman named Martha who had a sister 
called Mary. Despite a lack of identity in 


Luke, the incident immediately suggests 
Bethany as the place in question. These two 
women are closely identified in other narra- 
tives, especially in John 11:1, where Bethany 
is firmly fixed in the underlying traditions. 
J. M. Creed’s contention that Jesus cannot 
have been near Jerusalem at this stage of the 
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narrative® completely ignores the rest of the 
Bethany stories. 

It is also strange that Luke should place 
the above story at this point in his Gospel, in 
the midst of a long section of distinctively 
Lukan materials (9:51-18:14). It is pecul- 
iar, too, that in this large body of distinctive 
materials (comprising about one-third of 
Luke’s Gospel) there is no certain identifica- 
tion of any particular place—city or town or 
village—until Jesus comes to Jericho, at 
which point Luke returns to the outline of 
Mark which he had deserted in the preceding 
section. In light of these facts, the absence of 
specific mention of Bethany is perhaps not so 
strange after all. If so large a proportion of 
Luke’s whole volume does not identify 
particular locales, it is not surprising that a 
single incident should be without such identi- 
fication. 


II 


The other three stories of the anointing 
are much like Luke’s in general form and 
content, despite differences in detail. Some 
scholars believe that there were two separate 
accounts of this event in the larger body of 
tradition,’ but actually there is little rationale 
for the needless repetition that this would 
require. In Mark and Matthew the incident 
occurs in the house of Simon the leper, and 
no Pharisee is mentioned. However, “leper” 
and “Pharisee” are not mutually exclusive 
terms; leprosy was no respector of persons 
and could easily afflict both Pharisee and 
common man. John’s account notes that the 
episode happened in Bethany “where Laza- 
rus was,” and then proceeds to indicate that 
Martha and Mary were at home there. Since 
in John’s version and in Luke’s second story, 
Martha was serving, it is quite possible that 
Simon was the husband of Martha. At least, 
in the absence of definite data to the con- 
trary, it is a reasonable inference that Simon 
was the father of this celebrated family. 
Either alternative is feasible from the point 
of view of the full scope of these stories. 


BETHANY TRADITIONS IN THE GOSPEL NARRATIVES 


In Mark and Matthew the anointing was 
performed by an unnamed woman, as in 
Luke’s first story, but in Luke’s second ac- 
count and in John’s version she is clearly 
identified as “Mary,” who in the longer 
Lazarus narrative is also identified as the 
sister of Martha. It is only in Luke’s earlier 
and more indefinite account that she is called 
“a sinner.” It seems, therefore, that her 
anonymous status should give way to a clear 
identification as Mary of Bethany, sister of 
Martha and Lazarus. 

Mark and Matthew also agree on the dis- 
ciples’ objections to the great waste of money 
involved in the anointing. In John it is Judas, 
of course, who objects, and both Mark and 
John note the “300 denarii” that should have 
been given to the poor. Only Luke has the 
parable of the two debtors which is ad- 
dressed to Simon, but in the other gospels 
Jesus’ reply to the complaint about the waste 
is in much the same vein. Luke’s parable 
ends with the sinful woman’s forgiveness, 
but in John’s story Jesus defends Mary’s act 
as something done in preparation for his 
burial. Mark and Matthew agree with the 
latter emphasis, according to which Jesus 
also pleads for a recognition of the woman’s 
deed as “a beautiful thing” that should be 
long remembered in her behalf. The fact that 
Jesus acknowledges her act of devotion in 
such a warm and refreshing manner pro- 
vides an interesting and revealing touch to 
an incident that is puzzling in many respects. 
This is said in no superficial effort to ro- 
manticize about the man Jesus, but rather in 
order to help provide a clearer picture of his 
humanity, an emphasis sorely needed for a 
better understanding of the man and his 
work. 

The main variations in these accounts of 
the anointing seem to be between Luke and 
the other three gospels, but, even so, the 
similarities are more pronounced than the 
differences. S. M. Gilmour is perhaps right 
in asserting that Luke’s version is made up 
of two distinct traditions woven together, an 
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independent story of the anointing and a 
separate parable.* Since Luke’s narrative is 
so badly misplaced in time and lacks identifi- 
cation in locale, we might conclude that in 
the sources available to him, the whole story 
was vague and indefinite, and that he en- 
deavored to sharpen both its content and its 
emphasis by editing and combining it with 
the parable. 

It appears, therefore, that this memorable 
story of the anointing of Jesus occurred a few 
days before his death in suburban Bethany in 
the house of Simon and his family, and that 
Mary performed the act as an extraordinary 
gesture of love and devotion for the friend 
and teacher to whom she and her family 
were so strongly attached. Later, the story 
was expressed in varying forms in the grow- 
ing body of tradition as it was passed down 
from one generation to another. The gospel 
writers edited the story and used it in ways 
fitting their particular purposes. Its location 
in Bethany now seems definite, but there re- 
main other incidents in the gospels which 
make this general conclusion even more 
significant. 


Iil 


The further importance of the Bethany 
traditions is seen in the story of Jesus’ entry 
into Jerusalem at the beginning of the last 
week of his life. The Synoptic Gospels re- 
port this event in uniform manner, and John 
agrees that Jesus and the accompanying 
party of disciples and Passover pilgrims ap- 
proached the city from the east, coming up 
from Jericho through or near the outlying 
villages of Bethphage and Bethany. Matthew 
does not mention Bethany, and John, al- 
though lacking some of the Synoptic details, 
agrees with the Synoptic Gospels in the over- 
all pattern of the incident. 

In striking contrast to the definiteness in 
location of Bethany, the actual site of Beth- 
phage or Beth Page remains uncertain. It 
is mentioned but three times, once each in 
the Synoptic Gospels,’ as compared with 
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many references to Bethany in all four gos- 
pels. Bethphage is known in the Talmudic 
writings,’! and medieval tradition places it 
about halfway between Bethany and Jerusa- 
lem.12, Apparently the village was only 
vaguely remembered in the formative period 
of these traditions. Some manuscripts omit 
the place-name altogether in favor of 
Bethany, as the Westcott and Hort text of 
Mark indicates. 

Matthew names only Bethphage, following 
the Western text, but both Mark and Luke 
name Bethphage and Bethany. However, 
some scholars are inclined to think that it is 
Bethany which should be omitted here rather 
than Bethphage,'* although Westcott and 
Hort reverse this textual judgment, and 
some manuscripts of Mark omit Bethphage 
altogether in favor of Bethany.’4 Mark 
writes, “. . . they drew near to Jerusalem, 
to Bethphage and Bethany, at the Mount of 
Olives” (11:1). It is noteworthy that of the 
four place-names mentioned here, the only 
uncertain geographic detail concerns Beth- 
phage. Obviously, Bethany was more famil- 
iar than Bethphage to the early Christians 
and was thus more deeply embedded in their 
traditions of Jesus’ last days, as these tradi- 
tions were passed on to successive genera- 
tions before becoming firmly fixed. Such 
familiarity and fixity, when added to the 
larger body of these Bethany stories, afford 
us some clue to the facts of the situation. 

The geographical picture is somewhat con- 
fusing, and archaeological data are entirely 
lacking. The best modern maps help very 
little, even in instances where Bethphage is 
shown.” According to the Synoptic account, 
Jesus and his company came from Jericho 
toward the eastern slopes of Olivet by way 
of the southern road. If any weight can be 
attached to the traditional order of “Beth- 
phage and Bethany”’—and I think it can— 
the logical sequence would be that Jesus and 
his followers came first into the vicinity of 
Bethphage and thence to Bethany. However, 
the maps fix Bethphage about a half-mile 
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north and west of Bethany, completely off 
the branch road on the south of the Mount 
of Olives. This further confuses the picture. 

There is another branch road, however, 
on the north side of the Mount of Olives and 
which also goes into Jerusalem. But Beth- 
phage is usually shown about a half-mile 
south of this road, or about halfway be- 
tween the two roads into the larger city. If 
Jesus and his party of pilgrims came by way 
of the north road, which seems improbable, 
they would have had to leave that route and 
turn south across the top of Olivet to reach 
either village in question. In this case, the 
traditional order of “Bethphage and Beth- 
any” would hold true, yet we would then 
face the greater difficulty of explaining why 
the party took such an indirect route into 
Jerusalem, their main goal. The only way 
out here would be to postulate a keen desire 
on Jesus’ part to see his Bethany friends as 
soon as possible. But in light of the confused 
geographic data before us, this is not very 
convincing. 

It seems highly probable that all these con- 
fusing details, both textual and geographic, 
derive from the fact that the site of Beth- 
phage remains unknown while Bethany is 
clearly identified. The Synoptic Gospels note 
that Jesus sent two of his disciples ahead to 
procure the colt on which he was to ride 
into the city. If these disciples came first to 
Bethphage, “the village opposite” them must 
have been Bethany, and the colt may well 
have been obtained from friends there ac- 
cording to some prearranged plan—perhaps 
even from the house of Simon. 

An interesting bit of textual by-play re- 
specting the colt may be observed at this 
point. One published translation of Mark 
11:3 reads, “Its owner needs it and then 
will send it back.’’?® Although it is not clear 
who or where the owner was, it is not im- 
possible, in the broader context of these 
Bethany traditions, that the owner was 
thought to be Jesus himself. This is not fan- 
ciful but is textually plausible, since the 
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Greek kurios does permit this very render- 
ing.17 Jesus may have been generally thought 
of as the owner of the colt—perhaps as a gift 
—due to his close associations with Simon 
and his family in Bethany. 

At the end of the account of the entry into 
Jerusalem, Mark notes that Jesus returned 
to Bethany in the late afternoon, after a 
brief visit to the temple (11:11). Matthew 
reports that Jesus went back to Bethany on 
the day after the temple cleansing incident 
(21:17). In a context of later in the week 
Luke says that Jesus was teaching every day 
in the temple, but that “at night he went out 
and lodged on the mount called Olivet” 
(21:37). It is reasonable to conclude that 
the village of Bethany was probably under- 
stood as the place where Jesus and his dis- 
ciples spent the nights during that last 
crowded week in Jerusalem—the reason be- 
ing the congested conditions in the city at 
the Passover season. The friendly spirit and 
hospitality of the house of Simon continued 
to attract Jesus as a frequent visitor and a 


welcome guest. 


IV 


The Synoptic Gospels list the incident of 
the préparation for the Passover supper by 
Jesus and the Twelve.!® It is hardly likely 
that Jesus would have waited until the last 
day to make arrangements for such an im- 
portant occasion, especially in view of the 
crowded conditions in the city. The best 
places were doubtless taken early in the 
week, or even before that, and such previous 
plans as these would in all probability have 
been made by Jesus for his party. The story 
of the preparation, then, is in all likelihood 
only concerned with the final details. The 
curious instructions to the disciples about 
the man with a jug of water meeting them 
and leading them to the right place must 
have been part of their plans. Only Mark 
specifically says that two disciples were sent 
ahead to take care of last-minute details, but 
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all the Synoptic Gospels indicate that “dis- 
ciples” were sent into the city ahead of the 
main party. These men were perhaps dis- 
patched from where they had spent the pre- 
vious night—namely, Bethany, on the basis 
of the usual roads and mode of travel. The 
pattern of the “two disciples” sent on ahead 
oi the group in Mark is reminiscent of simi- 
lar details in the story of the entry into 
Jerusalem a few days before. The tradition 
of “two” disciples dispatched on a_ special 
mission in one case would easily suggest 
another similar arrangement. 

The only other reference to Bethany in 
the Synoptic Gospels is in Luke’s final para- 
graph, his story of the Ascension, when 
Jesus led his followers “out as far as Beth- 
any” (24:50) and where he was finally 
parted from them. It is probable that Jesus 
deliberately chose this favored spot, so famil- 
iar to all concerned, for this final appearance. 
The fact that Simon’s family or other friends 
were not present at the Ascension is in com- 
plete harmony with the rest of the traditions 
dealing with this final time, and is perhaps 
in full accord with that time’s ultimate theo- 
logical significance. All such materials and 
emphases were devoted exclusively to the 
relation of the risen Christ to his faithful 
followers. No others were to be admitted to 
that final fellowship which was to constitute 
the seed of the church. 


V 


The Fourth Gospel contains one further 
Bethany reference. It is concerned with 
Lazarus, his final illness and death (11:1-44). 
The sisters, Martha and Mary, are also 
prominent in this Johannine story, though 
there is no reference to Simon here, perhaps 
because of some oversight or of a break in 
the tradition. Mary is identified as the one 
who anointed Jesus with the costly perfume, 
but there is no hint of her being “a sinner.” 
It is in this story that we find the moving 
assertion, “Jesus loved Martha and her sis- 
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ter and Lazarus” (vs. 5). Additional evi- 
dences of Jesus’ warm and affectionate 
concerns for this household appear else- 
where: “Martha, Martha, you are anxious 
about many things” (Luke 10:41); “Why 
trouble her? She has done a beautiful thing 
for me” (Mark 14:6). 

The context of all these traditions suggests 
that a strong and intimate bond of friendship 
and love existed between Jesus and this 
Bethany household. This unique relationship 
seems to be deeply rooted in the whole struc- 
ture of gospel tradition. The implication of 
all this should be rather obvious by now: 
The village of Bethany was really Jesus’ 
central headquarters during his last fateful 
week. It had served as a kind of second 
home for him. He was a distinguished guest 
and welcome visitor in the house of Simon 
and his hospitable family. 

I may refer, in conclusion, to the fact that 
one of the puzzling questions in the critical 
study of Jesus’ life and work is concerned 
with the number and occasions of his visits 
to Jerusalem in the course of his brief career. 
The Synoptic Gospels are agreed on the 
single visit in the Passion Story which 
marked death. The 
Fourth Gospel is in accord with this final 


the occasion of his 


visit, but it also mentions five other visits 
to the city for various festivals. The num- 
ber of these visits appears to add further 
support to the probability of Jesus’ close and 
the 
3ethany and with the family of Simon. 


friendly association with village of 
Whatever the actual number of such visits, 
they could afford increased opportunity for 
him to cultivate his friendship with this par- 
ticular household and, accordingly, to be en- 


tertained in the home of Simon. The warmth 


of fellowship and the intimacy of companion- 


ship reflected in most of these incidents are 
almost impossible to explain on any other 
basis. Taken together, they help us better to 
understand the humanity of Jesus, as we see 


him in such normal human associations as 
these Bethany traditions so clearly reveal. 
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Paul’s “’Thorn in the Flesh”: A Paragnosis' 


ALAN HISEY and JAMES S. P. BECK* 


VERYONE agrees that the conver- 
sion of Saul was a decisive event in 
the history of the early church. It 

was the turning point from which Christian- 
ity went on to become the world-wide reli- 
gion that it is today. Quite surprisingly, in 
spite of all that has been written about this 
extraordinary event, apparently very little 
attention has been paid to its medical aspects. 
Any attempt at a paragnosis of Paul’s “thorn 
iri the flesh” (II Cor. 12:7) in the light of 
modern medical science demands some re- 
liable observations. A sufficient number of 
these are found at firsthand in the letters of 
Paul and at secondhand in the writings of 
Luke. From these spontaneous references a 
paragnosis can be constructed with a fair 
degree of certainty. Once the paragnosis has 
been established, it furnishes a revealing 
perspective on many things in the life and 
writings of Paul that have heretofore been 
difficult to understand. 

In addition to those statements (Acts 9:3; 
22:6; 26:12; Gal. 1:15-17) which have 
usually been associated with Paul’s conver- 
sion experience, one more passage must be 
included. We refer to the section from II 
Cor. 11:30 through II Cor. 12:10. There is 
no more reason to doubt that Paul here de- 
scribes his conversion experience than there 
is to doubt that the passage in Gal. 1:15-17 
refers to the same event.? The artificial 
separation of this Corinthian letter into chap- 
ters obscures, but does not alter, the con- 
tinuity of the Damascus story with that of 
the revelation. In fact, Paul set a limiting 
date for his conversion by referring to King 
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Aretas, who died in A.D. 39.8 The date of 
A.D. 54-58 that is generally suggested for 
the composition of the letters is “above four- 
teen years” later than Paul’s Damascus ad- 
venture.* 

The importance of Paul’s conversion ex- 
perience is emphasized by Luke by means of 
a threefold repetition. In the first account, 
Paul’s companions hear a voice but see no 
man, and stand speechless. In the second, 
they hear no voice but see the light, although 
only Paul falls and is blinded. In the third 
account, Paul sees the light and hears the 
voice, but all the men fall to the ground. Ac- 
cording to the first two reports, Paul needed 
the help of his unblinded companions in or- 
der to reach Damascus, where he eventually 
recovered his sight, at least partially. In con- 
sideration of the features common to all three 
accounts and with allowance for the second- 
hand nature of Luke’s report, an accident 
akin to apoplexy is strongly suggested. Such 
an accident can produce physical disability 
without any apparent change in mental 
ability. The usual vague suggestions that 
Paul may have suffered from epilepsy, or 
ophthalmia, or malaria are inadequate to 
explain the decisive effect of this unique 
incident. 

The incident on the Damascus road differs 
from Paul’s other “psychological” experi- 
ences in three ways: (1) He himself classed 
it differently; (2) it caused a major dis- 
continuity in his life; and (3) it left per- 
manent physical aftereffects. The descrip- 
tions of the event, occurring in broad 
daylight, impress us with its stark reality. It 
does not have the fleeting quality of an 
apparition dimly perceived in the semi-dark- 
ness and in the religious atmosphere of the 
Temple at Jerusalem (Acts 22:18-21). It 
possessed the power to make a strong-willed 
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man come about on an entirely new tack. 
Paul’s life history shows two straight 
courses—one before and one after this oc- 
currence. His reference to a sudden light 
brighter than the noonday sun, his blindness 
following the event, his recovery of sight (z* 
least to some extent), his reference to a 
“thorn in the flesh” as a permanent re- 
minder of the occasion, his statement about 
bearing on his body the marks of Jesus (Gal. 
6:17), and his two remarks about his pecul- 
iar handwriting (Gal. 6:11; II Thess. 3:17) 
all testify to an actual pathological dis- 
turbance independent of, and in addition to, 
‘the psychological manifestations that ac- 
companied it. 

The exact nature of the “thorn in the 
flesh” has been the subject of many conjec- 
tures. Some authors have suggested that it 
may have been an impairment of vision. The 
fact that Paul’s vision did suffer impair- 
ment at the time he received his “thorn in 
the flesh” together with the absence of any 
reference to some other ailment is certainly 
strong evidence for this view. There is also 
the positive inference that his general health 
must have been good, else he would not 
have been able to withstand such enor- 
mous labors and terrific hardships (II Cor. 
11:23-30). It is seldom that a severely in- 
yured organ functions as well afterwards as 
before an injury; hence, an aftermath of 
less perfect vision following a period of 
blindness could be expected. If the defect 
were sufficiently annoying, Paul would in- 
deed think of it as a “thorn in the flesh.” It 
is worth noting that the metaphor indicates 
a constant local irritation rather than a gen- 
eralized condition or a recurrent one. 

Support for the above conclusion is found 
in several statements of both Paul and Luke. 
In one place, Paul includes his bodily ail- 
ment and his eyes in a single statement, as 
if they belong together (Gal. 4:13-15). He 
calls the attention of the Galatians to the 
large letters he has used in writing with his 
own hand (Gal. 6:11), which would be a 
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natural consequence of poor vision and 
which, in Paul’s mind, had a special sig- 
nificance that the Galatians would under- 
stand. Similarly, in the signature to II 
Thessalonians, he refers to his well-known 
peculiarity in handwriting as evidence of 
the authenticity of the letter. His customary 
use of an amanuensis could hardly be at- 
tributed to his own lack of learning but it 
could easily have been due to poor eyesight. 
Luke’s account of Paul’s failure to recognize 
the High Priest sitting in council also points 
to defective vision rather than ignorance 
(Acts 23:1-5). On the basis of the available 
evidence and the lack of reference to any 
other condition, the only tenable hypothesis 
seems to be that the “thorn in the flesh” 
was a defect of vision. This conclusion is 
actually medical in nature and will be clari- 
fied in the following discussion. 

The statements made by Luke and Paul 
are clear and in good chronological order. 
They can be reduced without misstatement 
to the following : 


1. Flooding of the mind with a bright light. 
2. A fall to the ground. 

3. Consciousness of a speaking voice. 

4. Trembling and astonishment. 

5. Immediate blindness for three days.[*] 


The combined positive findings arrange 
themselves in the following order: 


Positive Major Changes 
. Blindness for three days. 
2. Later impairment of vision. 


Positive Associative Changes 
. Flooding of the mind with light. 
. Flooding of the mind with sound. 
. Collapse and fall to the ground. 
. Astonishment and trembling. 
. Inability to eat or drink for three days. 
. Later, difficulty in writing. 


[* This series of events can be neatly paralleled 
in Jewish vision literature. Cf. the table presented 
by Johannes Munck in Paul and the Salvation of 
Mankind, Richmond: John Knox Press, 1959, pp. 
31-32, in the course of a discussion of Paul’s con- 
version.—Eprror. 


l 
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Negative Associative Changes 

. There was no significant paralysis; 
could walk and talk. 

. There was no loss of articulate speech; Paul 
was clearly understood. 

. There was no deterioration in the formation 
of ideas, in the use of logic, or in the judg- 
ment of values; Paul’s writings testify to 
acuity in all of these. 

. There was no loss of memory and no apparent 
defect in it; his opponents would have used 
this against him, and there is no record that 
they did. Paul’s writings make plain that he 
was in no way disoriented. 

. Finally, there is no evidence that any other 
part of Paul’s body than his eyes was affected 
to any significant degree; there is no mention 
of this. 


Paul 


The appearance of bright light as the 
initial disturbance is important because it 
signalizes an injury to that anatomical area 
responsible for light perception. In accord- 
ance with the chronological order which has 
been established, blindness should be found 
in the aftermath. The anatomical area is, 
accordingly, related to both the chronological 
order and the aftermath, if only in the sense 
of relative degree of injury. In Paul’s case, 
the blindness was of such a degree that he 
required “leading by the hand” for the re- 
mainder of his journey. When this extreme 
condition was overcome, Paul was, never- 
theless, left with the “thorn in the flesh” that 
was to plague him for the remainder of his 
life. 

The perception of light is made possible 
by an anatomic visual mechanism consisting 
of the eyes, the pathway of nerve tissue that 
leads from the eyes, and the visual cortex in 
the hind part of the brain which is the ter- 
minus for the pathway. There are only two 
places in the visual mechanism where an in- 
jury may also involve the mechanism of 
sound perception. One of these is in the cor- 
tex of the brain where the auditory receptive 
area is very close to the visual receptive area. 
The other is in the internal capsule, where 
other pathways may become involved due 
to proximity. In Paul’s case, because of the 
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negative symptoms of paralysis, such other 
pathways are ruled out. 

It has not been established in medical 
science that an injury in the pathway be- 
tween the eyes and the brain cortex is as- 
sociated with light perception; such an 
injury is associated only with blindness. It 
has been established, however, that an injury 
which stimulates rather than destroys the 
elements in the visual cortex is associated 
with light perception. When, under experi- 
mental conditions but not involving anes- 
thesia, the coverings of the brain are re- 
moved, a stimulating electrode placed upon 
the visual cortex causes flashes of light, 
color, weird shapes, and forms to be seen by 
the person as if he were looking at them with 
his own eyes. When the electrode moves to 
a new area, the perceptions move before the 
eyes.5 

The types of blindness observed in sol- 
diers with head injuries, where parts of the 
visual cortex have been destroyed, agree 
both in principle and in fact with those al- 
ready shown on anatomic and physiologic 
grounds. There are two visual cortical areas, 
one in each occipital lobe of the cerebrum. 
The destruction of one, with the other re- 
maining intact, leads to a peculiar type of 
partial blindness which is not clear to the 
injured person and which is difficult for him 
to describe. Its true extent can only be 
brought out by a special examination of the 
visual fields, a tedious task. If the right 
occipital area has been destroyed, the injured 
person is unable to see objects in the left 
half of the visual field. The reverse is true 
when the opposite visual cortex is destroyed. 
The reader may gain some idea of this 
peculiar half-blindness by blackening the 
right or left halves of the lenses of a pair 
of spectacles. One of the easiest ways to 
appreciate the phenomenon is to visualize the 
opening of a door. The door disappears 
entirely from the field of vision once it passes 
the midline or center of vision. 

Electrical stimulation of the nearby audi- 
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tory receptive area of the cortex causes the 
person to hear buzzing, chirping, and roar- 
ing sounds. As the electrode moves along the 
first temporal convolution, secondary areas 
are encountered where there is sometimes 
added to the simple sounds an interpretation 
of them. During the period of stimulation 
of the auditory receptive area, the sounds 
may vary in volume or pitch or even change 
their character. It has been found that “elec- 
trical stimulation of points on the temporal 
cortex in conscious patients brought dis- 
tinct mental pictures of events and the per- 
sons involved, or of remembered words, as a 
song previously memorized. Such memories 
were complete and specific, and resembled 
dreams, and though they lasted only so long 
as the stimulus was applied, could be re- 
peated upon reapplication of the stimulus. 
Furthermore, there accompanied the evoked 
memory the emotional pattern attending the 
original incident remembered. This was par- 
ticularly true of fear, which emotion at times, 
was produced alone from cortical stimulation 
without attendant hallucination.’ 

The above analysis of Paul’s bodily ail- 


ment points to an injury in the auditory and 


visual receptive areas in one of the cerebral 
hemispheres. This appears to have been in an 
occipital lobe and in its adjacent temporal 
lobe. The nature of the injury is defined by 
three characteristic features: First, it must 
have been stimulating to the receptive ele- 
ments of the cortical areas. Second, it must 
have been dulling or deadening to them in 
the aftermath of stimulation. Third, it caused 
permanent defective vision and a peculiarity 
in writing. The loss of function of the visual 
area was characterized by blindness ; the loss 
of function in the auditory and speech area 
was characterized by aphasia. Expressive 
aphasia is manifested in two forms; one is 
related to articulate speech, the other to writ- 
ing.” In one, the difficulty lies in the speak- 
ing of words; in the other, it lies in the 
making of letters in the act of writing. The 
latter is the type of injury that Paul refers 


to, and it was in all probability part of his 
“thorn in the flesh.” 

By the standard procedures of differential 
diagnosis, all of the related diseases known 
to modern medical science can be reviewed 
and most of them ruled out entirely with 
respect to Paul, simply because they do not 
fit the clinical picture. A trance, catalepsy, 
epilepsy, sunstroke, malaria, tumors and new 
growths, cataracts, a blow on the head, and 
cerebral apoplexy in the internal capsule can 
all be dismissed. There remains the possi- 
bility of a subarachnoid hemorrhage, which 
is more common in youth and is frequently 
associated with hallucinations. 

Because there was no loss of consciousness 
in Paul’s case, the hemorrhage need not have 
been a massive one. A small hemorrhage into 
one of the cortical areas indicated may have 
been located in the subarachnoid space of 
one hemisphere or the other. A spontaneous 
hemorrhage into this area would harmoni- 
ously comply with the conditions of Paul’s 
age and his peculiar visual disturbance. We 
refer to a surface hemorrhage that occupies 
the small spaces related to the meningeal 
coats of the brain and in which the pressure 
of the bleeding is against the skull on one 
side and the surface of the cortex on the 
other. Such a hemorrhage, in spreading over 
cortical zones, is at first stimulative to the 
neurones and later deadening to them as the 
pressure increases. It is the creeping type 
of surface hemorrhage that stimulates along 
the advancing edge and lulls in its wake due 
to the back pressure of bleeding. Such a con- 
cept allows two general reactions—an early 
one of neuronal excitement and a later one 
of relative neuronal inactivity. Since, in the 
case of Paul, it was a sudden burst of light 
which flooded the mind, the initial hemor- 
rhage occurred over the visual cortex of the 
brain. A creeping hemorrhage, spreading 
outward from this zone, would soon enter 
into another receptive area of the cortex. The 
auditory receptive area is nearby and, as the 
advancing edge entered it, sounds would ap- 
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pear as a part of the hallucination.’ Because 
the neuronal complexes responsible for the 
organization of sound into words and light 
into pictures are nearby, hallucinations from 
them would also occur. These hallucinations 
during the stimulative period would natu- 
rally be associated with previous incidents 
and the emotions accompanying them. 

A hemorrhage in this region, rather than 
in the internal capsule, would explain much 
of the complex which has been described in 
the case of Paul and would also allow for 
considerable recovery, should the bleeding 
have been from a small vessel. Any point 
along the surface of the cortex, covered by 
the hemorrhage, could have been the focus 
in which neurones were destroyed com- 
pletely. This would be most apt to occur in 
that part of the cortex directly beneath the 
point of hemorrhage. In Paul’s case, it 
would have been in the visual cortex. The 
shock associated with such a hemorrhage 
would account for the trembling, astonish- 
ment, and that period of blindness such as 
Paul experienced. But in those areas in 
which the neurones were completely de- 
stroyed by the hemorrhage, their lack of 
activity would be reflected in the field of 
vision as an area of blindness. When the 
neurones of one visual area are permanently 
injured or destroyed, the type of blindness 
resulting is half-blindness or hemianopsia. 
This one-sided blindness is confusing, frus- 
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trating and fear-inspiring to the sufferer. 
The peculiar behavior of such a person in 
ordinary daily activities like walking, eating. 
and writing is readily noticeable. 

We conclude that the most appropriate of 
the conditions described above is that of 
subarachnoid hemorrhage occurring first in 
the occipital lobe of one of the cerebral hem- 
ispheres, then spreading into the adjacent 
auditory receptive areas of the temporal lobe. 
The aftermath is hemianopsia and/or apha- 
sia in varying degree. Minor epileptiform 
attacks may also result from this kind of 
injury. 
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Franklin and Marshall College 


The rule of selection in the following pages has 
been, roughly, that the abstracts should be of ar- 
ticles presumably of immediate interest or useful- 
ness to teachers of undergraduate courses in the 
history of religions, and readily accessible. The 
abundant literature in foreign language periodicals 
(particularly the Scandinavian, German, French 
and Italian journals dealing specifically with the 
history of religions) has not been tapped; that 
would require another and far longer survey than 
this. 

I call attention once again to Theological Ab- 
stracts, which includes abstracts in the history of 
religions. 


THE RELIGIONS IN GENERAL 


Linton, Howard P., general editor, “Bibliog- 
raphy of Asian Studies, 1958” and “Bibliography 
of Asian Studies, 1959” in The Journal of Asian 
Studies, XVIII, 5 (Sept., 1959) and XIX, 5 (Sept., 
1960), (the entire issues). 


These very valuable bibliographies, published 
annually, are, as I have said before, veritable gold 
mines for anyone conducting research in Asian 
subjects. The bibliographies are grouped under 
area headings and cite books and articles in all 
languages. For each heading the subheads are: 
religion, philosophy, the arts, archaeology, history, 
linguistics, geography, law, economics, sociology, 
anthropology, and other subject matters. I would 
estimate that the books and articles cited in the two 
numbers are between ten and twelve thousand in 
all. Conscientious scholars take note! 


Werblowsky, R. J., “On the Role of Comparative 
Religion in Promoting Mutual Understanding,” 
Hibbert Journal, LVIII, 1 (Oct., 1959), 30-35. 


This learned scholar from the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem comments on the attempt to bring 
comparative religion into the service of mutual un- 
derstanding among religions. “Understanding” is 
an aim of the phenomenological study that has su- 
perseded the older apologetics. This requires the 
phenomenological epoché: an adamant refusal to 
discuss what is “behind” or “above” the phenomena 


studied—let alone their metaphysical “value” or 
“truth”’—in order that the phenomena themselves 
may be understood just as they appear per se. “It is 
an attempt to look first at the other fellow’s shoes 
and then at his feet, continuing to do so until we 
somehow ‘see’ how he stands in his shoes and how 
they fit his feet.” As students we must both be our- 
selves and be strangers to ourselves at the same 
time. Hence, “students of religion cannot, by defini- 
tion, preach mutual understanding because, as phe- 
nomenologists, they are neither Greek nor Jew, 
neither Buddhist nor Muslim, neither Shamanist 
nor head-hunter.” Any other attitude would be dis- 
astrous for scholarship. But when scholars are, on 
their protagonists of a certain religious 
ideology, they are more fit for mutual understand- 
ing than most, because they face their commit- 
ments differently as a result of their studies. 


own, 


Hunnex, Milton D., “Mysticism and Ethics: 
Radhakrishnan and Schweitzer.” Philosophy East 
and West, VIII, 3 and 4 (Oct. and Jan. 1959), 
121-136. 


Schweitzer’s concern is for the priority of ethics. 
To him, the mystic experience of identity is epiphe- 
nomenal rather than central. The essential differ- 
ence in the character of Schweitzer’s ethical mys- 
ticism and Radhakrishnan’s identity mysticism is 
not so much the alleged ethical concern of the for- 
mer and non-ethical concern of the latter, which 
cannot really be shown. (Witness Radhakrishnan’s 
interpretation of maya.) Rather, the difference is 
the support each brings to bear in behalf of his 
ethics. Radhakrishnan seeks to support ethics from 
ontological realizations beyond ethics itself; ethics 
is both the means of achieving spirituality and the 
outcome of spirituality. The spiritual cannot be 
achieved by the ethical alone, neither can it be 
achieved without it. Schweitzer attempts to relieve 
ethics of any dependence on an understanding of 
the world other than that of life found in the 
world; its milieu and its goal involve the identity 
of beings as wills-to-live rather than identity with 
universal Being. 
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RESEARCH ABSTRACTS 


PRIMITIVE RELIGIONS 


Hickerson, Harold, “The Feast of the Dead 
Among the Seventeenth Century Algonkians of the 
Upper Great Lakes.” American Anthropologist, 
LXII, 1 (Feb., 1960), 81-107. 

The Upper Great Lakes Algonkians of the 17th 
century, some of whose descendants are the con- 
temporary “atomistic” Chippewas, who have been 
portrayed as without cohesion in economic and 
social life, were not without communal organiza- 
tion and ritual, at least during the period 1640-1670. 
At this time there occurred a shift from a subsist- 
ence economy centered in fishing to one in which a 
surplus of peltries was an economic requisite, due 
to the intrusion of French fur traders. The Feast 
of the Dead was in all probability not a part of ab- 
original Algonkian culture but was borrowed from 
the Hurons, and was practiced only until French 
missions led to its abandonment. It was an annual 
ceremony, celebrated by host “peoples” or “nations” 
on a rotation basis that meant observance by a spe- 
cific people about every seven or eight years. En- 
voys or guests came from a hundred or more 
“leagues” away. The present article gives a de- 
tailed account of a Feast of the Dead observed by a 
Jesuit missionary and replete with burial of the 
resurrected remains of those who had died since 
the last ceremony in a common grave, mourning, 


feasts, dancing, give-aways, and sealing of alliances 
between attending nations. 


Rahman, Rudolph, “Shamanistic and Related 
Phenomena in Northern and Middle India.” An- 
thropos, LIV, fasc. 5-6, 681-760. 

This is a detailed study of data taken from tribes 
speaking Munda, Aryan, and Dravidian dialects. 
The various types of shamans (and shamanesses) 
are described: the medicine-man shaman so well 
known throughout the world, the snake shaman 
who appears in connection with snake rituals, the 
anti-witch shaman who represents a comparatively 
late development, and the boy medium, a youthful 
assistant to adult shamans. The mythological back- 
ground of anti-witch shamanism, the paraphernalia 
of shaman-magicians, and the elements of shaman- 
ism in the cult of the dead are described. The prob- 
lem of the trance is found to be central in the dis- 
cussion of the nature of shamanism. The article 
concludes with an extensive bibliography listing 
over a hundred authors of books and articles on 
shamanism in Asia and in India in particular—a 
valuable research aid indeed. 


ANCIENT RELIGIONS 
Kapelrud, Arvid S., “The Relationship between 
Religion and Magic in Hittite Religion,” Numen, 
VI, fasc. 1 (Jan., 1959), 32-50. 
In Hittite religion magic and religion were com- 
pletely intermingled. “It is somewhat difficult to 
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say what is religion and what is magic, it may de- 
pend upon one’s definition of the two.” This fact is 
demonstrated from a detailed analysis of the myth 
concerning the god Telepinus. The author’s view is, 
however, that the harmony between religion and 
magic is artificially created. “Magic does not look 
like that [ie., as it appears in the close harmony 
between religion and magic in the myth] when it is 
unrestricted and carried out freely.” Kapeland as- 
sumes that there is room for doubt that magic was 
taken up in the religious system and kept as a part 
of it. Previously they had existed side by side, 
each having sprung from emotional impulses aris- 
ing in a critical situation threatening disaster and 
despair. 


Jaeger, Werner, “The Greek Ideas of Immor- 
tality,’ Harvard Theological Review, LII, 3 (June, 
1959), 135-147. 


At first the Greeks believed that the psyche was 
a mere shadow after death and that the hero should 
seek a more rewarding immortality by leaving be- 
hind a glorious memory of his heroic life; later on, 
immortality was conferred by the polis upon indi- 
viduals who had given up their lives to the com- 
munity and should therefore be remembered. With 
the Orphic mysteries, a new concept of immortality 
arose: the soul should be kept pure in order that 
it might return at death to its divine home. Pindar, 
Empedocles, Diogenes of Apollonia, and Euripides 
reflect in various ways this newer view. But Plato 
is the chief exponent of the idea of personal im- 
mortality. He was not an Orphic, but he believed in 
the gradual ascent of the soul to the world of pure 
being by the long and toilsome way of knowledge. 
The soul may become more and more similar to 
the object of its knowledge and may thus assimi- 
late pure being and divine good. Plato’s idea of the 
immortality of the soul differs from the Christian 
faith in man’s resurrection in the flesh or in a 
transformed body. Nevertheless, the Christian 
Fathers found the Greek idea of the immortality of 
the soul reconcilable with the belief in the resur- 
rection of the body. 


Sokolowski, F., “From the History of the Wor- 
ship of Apollo at Actium,” Harvard Theological 
Review, LII, 3 (Oct., 1959), 215-221. 


A new document discovered at Olympia throws a 
very interesting light on the management and reg- 
ulation of local religious festivals in the ancient 
Greek world. A local festival, which in Roman 
times was elevated to pan-hellenic rank, is seen be- 
ing reorganized by the authorities of a confederacy 
who approach a city impoverished by war (Anac- 
torion) and make an agreement that the city’s 
Apollo shall be honored at a sanctuary at Actium 
made available to all the towns of the confederacy 
and to be maintained by funds from the whole con- 
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federacy. The staffing is to be joint and the income 
shared equally by Anactorion and the Confedera- 
tion. Interesting details concerning the processions, 
games, fairs and markets, and the functionaries 
(priests, president of the games, etc.) are given. 


Sokolowski, F., “On the Rules Regulating the 
Celebration of the Eleusinian Mysteries,’ Harvard 
Theological Review, LII, 1 (Jan., 1959), 1-7. 


An old and very illegible inscription containing 
the charter of the Eleusinian mysteries, pieced to- 
gether from fragments found in Athens by Prof. 
B. D. Meritt, is re-examined (lines C 20-26 par- 
ticularly) in order to recover the rules regulating 
the rites and duties of the Eumolpidai and Kerykes, 
the representatives of Eleusinian families 
linked closely with the carrying out of the mys- 
teries. A new translation is proposed which makes 
clearer the rules governing the initiation of chil- 
dren, including orphans, and the control of the 
sacred money. 


two 


CHINESE RELIGIONS 
Wright, Arthur F., “The Study of Chinese Civi- 
lization,” Journal of the History of Ideas, XXI, 2 
(Apr.-June, 1960), 233-255. 


This well-documented article traces in some de- 
tail the story of the fragmentation of the ‘ 
age” of Chinese civilization in the early nineteenth 
century and its replacement by a more realistic 


‘self-im- 


view in harmony with the comparative study of 
civilizations. The literati had developed an a-his- 
torical image of China as a land located in the cen- 
ter of a flat earth and having a corresponding 
central position in culture and politics. Its self- 
sufficiency, economically, ideologically, and in all 
other ways, was confidently asserted. Chinese civ- 
ilization was unique, without a history, and under- 
standable solely in terms of its immutable Weltan- 
schauung. How this image was gradually destroyed 
by international scholarship—initially French—and 
how the Chinese brought 
events as well as by self-study to abandon it is il- 
luminatingly described. Ku Chieh- 
kang exemplifies the indigenous reorientation by 
independent, critical 


themselves were by 


The historian 


scholarship. This promising 
development has been halted, however, by the Com- 


munist decree that a self-image developed out of 


the canons of Marxism-Leninism shall henceforth 
be the standard reference point and Chinese schol- 
ars must relate their work to it. 


Yang, K. P. and Henderson, Gregory, “An Out- 
line History of Korean Confucianism. Part II: 
The Schools of Yi Confucianism,” Journal of 
Asian Studies, XVIII, 2 (Feb., 1959), 259-276. 


Part I of this study was previously abstracted 
(JBR, April, 1959). The present article is a con- 
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tinuation of the earlier study. It deals with the 
schools of Confucianism as they developed during 
the Yi dynasty (1392-1910) and the principal con- 
fucian institutions of Korea. The varieties of tenets 
are treated under the following headings: the 
School of Nature and Law, the Legalist School, the 
School of Rites, the School of Wang Yang-ming, 
and the School of Economics, the first being dom- 
inant because it controlled the examination system 
during the entire Yi period. This means that the 
Neo-Confucianism of Chu Hsi was ascendant in 
Korean intellectual life. The principal Confucian 
institutions were the Confucian school system, at 
the local level, and the Confucian Academy. The 
annexation of Korea by a Japan that aggressively 
pressed its cultural policies, together with Western 
and particularly Christian influences, overthrew 
Confucianism in Korea in this century. The study 
here made is the first attempt of its kind in Eng- 
lish. 


Hamburger, Max, “Aristotle and Confucius: A 
Comparison,” Journal of the History of Ideas, XX, 
2 (Apr., 1959), 236-249. 

Braving the semantic hazards involved in com- 
paring terms from different cultures, the author 
discusses briefly seven topics which seem to be sug- 
gestive for comparison: (1) biographical parallels; 
(2) the inseparability of ethics and politics; (3) 
the doctrine of the mean; (4) “the measure of man 
is man”; (5) the principle of social order (philia 
in one case, Ji in the other); (6) the primacy of 
education; and (7) the higher life. The procedure 
is, first, to state Aristotle’s position and then to 
find agreement or difference on the part of Con- 
fucius. Confucius comes off second best, although 
the author grdnts that “there is so much of sublime 
thought in Confucianism that it can still serve as a 
guide to the historic Chinese way of life.” As for 
Aristotle, in spite of scientific and technical prog- 
ress, the whole of mankind has much to learn from 
his doctrine of the mean, his philia or social sym- 
pathy, his epieikeia or fairness and reasonableness, 
and his eudaimonia or human happiness and perfec- 
tion. 


HINDUISM 


Akhilananda, Swami, “The Comprehensive 
Teaching of Vedanta,” Religion in Life, XXVIII, 
3 (Summer, 1959), 323-331. 

The leader of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society 
of Boston and the Vedanta Society of Providence, 
R. I., contributes this article to a group of essays 
entitled “Mission to America.” He stresses the util- 
ity of psychology both in verifying the conclusions 
of the intellect and in resolving the conflict between 
science and religion. The thesis is essentially prag- 
matic: religion is verified by its fruits in human 
life. Bhakti Yoga is for persons who are basically 
emotional, Karma Yoga for those basically active, 
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Jnana Yoga for those basically intellectual, scien- 
tific, or philosophical, and Raja Yoga for those 
who are by nature introspective or meditative. 
However, as Ramakrishna knew, ethical life, wel- 
fare work, and humanism are not the goals of 
religion, but steps toward the goal, namely, the 
empirical verification of the truth through religious 
experience. The test of the validity of religious ex- 
perience is its transforming power within the per- 
son and his associates. Hallucination and autosug- 
gestion cause degeneration of the person, but valid 
religious experience of Reality makes men and 
women dynamic, pure and loving. Vedanta, without 
making people give up their own religions, teaches 
how to remain in the world, perform its duties and 
yet realize the Truth, which everywhere is one. 
These basic ideas are gradually pervading and per- 
meating American society. 


Raju, P. J., “Feigl on Intuition,” Philosophy 
East and West, VIII, 3 and 4 (Oct. and Jan., 
1959), 149-163. 


An internationally known Hindu scholar protests 
Feigl’s rejection of intuition as a form of knowl- 
edge (Philosophy East and West, VIII, 1 and 2, 
Apr. and July 1958). Is it justifiable to demand 
that mystic experience be capable of verification 
by methods of non-mystic scientific empiricism? 
(“Empiricism itself is a vague idea.”) When a 
mystic says his knowledge is true, he means “that 
he actually had the experience, that his ordinary 
being was transformed in it, that he had no possi- 
bility of even doubting whether it was true or false, 
that his personality had a feeling of complete sat- 
isfaction, and that in that experience he had no 
consciousness of the ordinary world.” Mystic ex- 
perience is an inward one. “It is true in the sense 
that it can be had by all who want it.” Indian phi- 
losophy makes a distinction between true and false 
mysticism. Absorption in primeval matter (Sam- 
kya-Yoga) and deep sleep, not to speak of trance 
through drugs, must not be confused with the high- 
est (or deepest) mystic experience, the realization 
of God or the Absolute, the test of which is man’s 
inward experience alone. God has to be explained 
as the Spirit within the spirit of man; otherwise 
communion with God could not be possible. The 
difficulties so far as truth is concerned are not as 
great here as those which beset the search for 
truth by way of naturalism or by way of identifying 
God with reason in Nature. 


Judah, Stillson, “Indian Philosophy and the 
Metaphysical Movement in the United States,” 
Religion in Life, XXVIII, 3 (Summer, 1959), 353- 
364. 

The professor of the history of religions at the 
Pacific School of Religion contributes to a sym- 
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posium entitled “Mission to America.” He consid- 
ers the contribution which India has made to three 
indigenous “metaphysical religions or philosophies” 
in the United States: New Thought, Spiritualism, 
and Theosophy. The author treats briefly the in- 
fluences of Andrew Jackson Davis, Phineas B. 
Quimby, Warren F. Evans, Julius Dresser, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Emmanuel Swedenborg, Emily 
Cady—all influential in, though not all belonging 
to, New Thought; Helena P. Blavatsky, who 
helped to found Theosophy; the Fox sisters, Mabel 
Riffle, and others, who were and are active in Spir- 
itualism. Splinter movements are: the Arcane 
School (Alice Bailey), Anthroposophy (Rudolph 
Steiner), and Astara* (Robert Chaney). Mean- 
while, the Vedanta was “imported” by Vivekan- 
anda, the Self-Realization Fellowship by Yogan- 
anda, and the Rahani Sat Sanga by Sant Kirpal 
Singh (in 1955). All these groups are interrelated 
philosophically. 


BUDDHISM 


Edgerton, Franklin, “Did the Buddha Have a 
System of Metaphysics?,” Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, LXXIX, 2 (Apr.-June, 1959), 
81-85. 


Professor Edgerton comments on Von Glase- 
napp’s “Nachwort” bringing up to date Olden- 
berg’s classic “Buddha, His Life, His Doctrine, 
His Order” in the thirteenth edition of 1958. Old- 
enberg’s judgment that the Buddha had no com- 
plete system of metaphysics is reversed by Von 
Glasenapp, who answers “probably yes” to the 
question which is the title of this essay. Edgerton 
believes that although after the Buddha’s death his 
followers began to construct at least fragments of 
complete speculative systems, “the Buddha himself 
had no interest whatever in such things.” He cites 
passages from old Pali texts which seem “crystal 
clear” on this point. Von Glasenapp’s claim that 
these passages “have only pedagogical aims” suited 
to the degree of understanding of his hearers is 
considered unlikely, and his assertion that Bud- 
dhism was a doctrine that “wanted to compete with 
other systems” is refuted by the counter-assertion 
that the Buddha had no more desire to compete 
polemically with other sects than Gandhi had. This 
is said in full recognition of the fact that “the ques- 
tion of which elements in the Buddhist canonical 
texts truly represent what the Buddha himself 
taught is an extremely difficult one.’ But Von 
Gasenapp himself is cited as agreeing with Olden- 
berg “that the simplest, most human-sounding, and 
least miraculous traits of the sacred stories have 
the best chance of being oldest.” Edgerton bases 
his own view, as did Oldenberg, on these presum- 
ably oldest passages. 
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Totten, George O., “Buddhism and Socialism in 
Japan and Burma,” Comparative Studies in Society 
and History, II, 3 (Apr., 1960), 293-304. 


In this study the Japanese right- and left-wing 
socialists from a land where Mahayana Buddhism 
has been strong are compared with the Burmese so- 
cialists, who reflect a strong Theravada orientation. 
In Burma, religion and Marxism have been readily 
reconciled, largely because the first socialists were 
nationalistic (anti-British Raj) Buddhist monks. 
But in Japan “neither Buddhism, nor Shintoism, 
nor even Christianity” are matters of concern to 
the socialist movement. Moreover, in Burma the 
recently erected Peace Pagoda outside Rangoon 
has found such wide popular acceptance that the 
socialists have tended to “use” it as a symbol of 
the national culture and a rallying point. The Bur- 
mese leaders have been nationalists first and so- 
cialists second ; the Japanese socialists, on the other 
hand, reverse this order of commitment. The Bur- 
mese socialists are more united than the Japanese, 
the latter being torn between “class oriented” and 
“nation oriented” groups, some pure, others anti-, 
and still others revisionist, Marxists, with corre- 
sponding religious or atheistic leanings. Conse- 
quently, the Japanese socialists may be termed “in- 
comparably more sophisticated,” having shown all 
the marks of “mental anguish.” By contrast, the 
Burmese socialists have found it “relatively easy 
to reconcile socialism with Buddhism.” The his- 
torical factors—Buddhist, Christian, and others— 
operating in these differences are explored in some 
detail in this interesting study. 


Marlow, A. N., “Zen Buddhism,” Hibbert Jour- 
nal, LVIII, 1 (Oct., 1959), 20-29. 

The central experience of Zen is a heightened 
awareness of the glory, color and power of the 
present moment, in which everything is now. Its 
two main doctrines or bases are that of sudden en- 
lightenment and that of sunya or the Void. Con- 
cerning these things, Zen cannot speak. In a man- 
ner recalling Lao-Tze and the Upanishads, Zen 
says that he who knows does not speak; he who 
speaks does not know. The similarities of the Zen 
doctrine of the Void with Hindu, Madhyamika, 
Yogacara and Taoist teachings is pointed out; 
there are parallels also in modern psychology. The 
article contains a history of the Chinese schools that 
led to Zen in Japan. The pervasive effect of Zen on 
Japanese art and cultural patterns is brought out 
by a consideration of the one-corner style of art 
and the encounter with, or going-straight-aheaded- 
ness toward, emptiness in the tea ceremony and in 
swordsmanship and archery. 
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Holmes, Stewart W., “The Significance and 
Value of Zen to Me,” Religion in Life, XXVIII, 3 
(Summer, 1959), 344-352. 


This is one of a group of articles entitled “Mis- 
sion to America.” It is written by an Episcopalian 
who is reorienting his life by Zen. For him, Zen is, 
first, a way of living by which one may experience 
the height of his powers. It penetrates through 
forms to their essence, to what Zen calls “Buddha- 
nature.” The writer says that Zen enables him as a 
Christian to supply metaphysical depth to the most 
profound notion of the 20th century—the relativity 
of the known to the knower. Second, Zen, like sci- 
ence, considers the cosmos as unitary; it does not 
speak of God and the world, but only of Buddha- 
nature. Third, it considers a person, not as discrete, 
but as a transactional process that includes his en- 
vironment. Fourth, it overcomes the moral dualism 
of the self and externally imposed ideals by bring- 
ing about the most harmonious joint economy in 
the total situation. Fifth, it shifts emphasis from 
dogmas (words about things) to things themselves 
(intuition). In short, for “me as a Christian,” dual- 
isms have been abolished, dogmas reduced to a 
minor role, the Christian story given a living, con- 
temporary content, the practice of religion turned 
into an art. There is no God and I, no good and 
evil; and Christian dogmas are now historical curi- 
osities, Jesus’ message contemporary, the Christian 
stories living myths. The Christian life becomes 
a process of living directly and spontaneously as a 
consequence of Zen self-training. The result is in- 
effable: How does one feel when he gets out of 
jail after a long sentence? 


ZOROASTRIANISM 


Frye, Richard N., “Zurvanism Again,” Harvard 
Theological Review, LII, 2 (Apr., 1959), 63-73. 


Given the state of our knowledge, it is perhaps 
too easy to impose theories or systems of religious 
speculation on the sparse data from Parthian and 
Sassanian times. But a cautious study of the data 
yields enough fairly certain knowledge about Zur- 
vanism under the Sassanians to require revision 
of the theories of Christensen, Duchesne-Guillemin, 
Widengren, Zaehner, Boyce, and others. Zurvan- 
ism—roughly, the belief that both Ohrmazd and 
Ahriman had their origin in Zurvan or Infinite 
Time, a belief with a corollary that the world is 
eternal—was probably an upper-class or intellec- 
tualist predilection, prevalent perhaps at the court 
of the Sassanian kings, but it had neither a sep- 
arate church nor distinctive cult practices. On the 
other hand, the masses were orthodox Zoroastrians. 
When, therefore, the Sassanian dynasty and the 
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ruling class declined and fell, Zurvanism fell with 
them. Probably at no time was it more than the 
theoretical dilemma of intellectually sophisticated 
Zoroastrians. 


ISLAM 
Ishaq Musa al-Husayni, “Christ in the Qur’an 
and in Modern Arabic Literature,” The Muslim 
World, L, 4 (Oct., 1960), 297-302. 


The Qur’an, the only book which beyond all 
doubt contains authentic Islamic beliefs and prin- 
ciples, says that Christ was a prophet and apostle 
of God of a unique type, “the only prophet born 
from a virgin mother, being from the spirit of 
God.” Christ’s birth was miraculous. He was aided 
in his prophecy by the Holy Spirit. His rank was 
higher than that of all preceding prophets. He was 
the word of God. His ministry was attended by 
miracles. But he was not deity: “Allah is only One 
God.” The Trinity is rejected. So is “the soteriol- 
ogy of Christian doctrine and the relics of the old 
nature cults.” Christ was raised up to God at the 
time of the so-called crucifixion but he was not 
actually crucified and killed. Does it follow, then, 
that Islam and Christianity agree basically and suf- 
fer separation only “for political reasons”? What 
is the attitude of Muslims of modern times toward 
Christ? After summarizing the views of prominent 
Muslim writers expressed in five works written 
between 1894 and 1958, the author concludes that 
Muslims have great sympathy and love for Christ 
and that “the bone of contention between the two 
religions lies in the interpretation of the ‘symbol- 
ism’ which occurred in the prophets’ utterances, 
rather than in the essence of the faith which is 
found in the New Testament and the Qur’an in full 
compatibility.” 


‘Uthman Yahya, “Man and His perfection in 
Muslim Theology,” The Muslim World, XLIX, 1 
(Jan., 1959), 19-29. 


From Morocco comes this interpretation of the 
Muslim doctrine of man. God is by nature abso- 
lutely transcendent, incommunicable in his essence; 
and yet, in relation to the world he is the free Cre- 
ator and merciful Provider who by his Revelation 
gives man a true awareness of creation and his 
transcendency. As for man, he was created in the 
image of God but through his fall has become 
feeble, lost, and incapable of living in perfect 
blessedness. However, God takes action and reveals 
to man the direction he must take, the true path. 
Man’s salvation is thus through God’s active self- 
communication and his own passive reception of 
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God’s message. The outlook is optimistic: “To 
know is to do.” The revelation, if followed by an 
act of surrender, is the means to four stages of 
perfection: God (1) enlarges man’s heart, (2) 
directs the faithful one on the right path, (3) sus- 
tains him unfailingly through all vicissitudes, and 
(4) brings him at last to an inner quietness of 
soul which is rewarded by the descent of the bea- 
tific Presence in light. Human recalcitrance and 
hardness of heart forthwith give way entirely to 
the divine will. 


Watt, M. Montgomery, “The Conception of the 
Charismatic Community in Islam,” Numen, VII, 
fasc. 1 (Jan., 1960), 77-90. 


Although Muhammad was himself a charismatic 
leader, the conception of such a leader had little 
part in the Qur’anic system of ideas. As a rule, 
the caliphs were political leaders, not prophets. To 
his followers, ‘Ali was an exception. Contrasted 
with this conception of the charismatic leader is 
that of the charismatic community. (The contrast 
is not absolute, for the latter may be founded by 
the former.) The charismatic community is of ma- 
jor importance in Christianity and in post-Chris- 
tian Judaism. It is not so obviously present in 
Islam. When the charismatic nature of the Islamic 
community is found, it appears in the heretical 
Kharijites and even in the Murji’ites. The latter 
succeeded in modifying the idea of the charismatic 
community so that it could be applied, not just to 
a handful of zealots, but to the whole body of 
Muslims. This led the Sunnites to the view that 
the whole body of Muslims is not merely a simple 
community but a saving sect with charismatic qual- 
ities. 


Grandquist, Hilma, “Muslim Death and Burial 
Customs in a Bethlehem Village,” The Muslim 
W orld, XLIX, 4 (Oct., 1959), 287-295. 


It would be impossible to abstract the details of 
this description, so full of telling human detail. 
Briefly, here are described the gathering around 
the deathbed, the last (more or less ritualized) mes- 
sages, the turning of the body to the south, the 
dropping of water into the throat to ease the soul’s 
coming out, the reading of omens from the ease or 
difficulty of the dying, the washings of the body 
after death, the tabus governing the touching of the 
dead, the farewells, the witness for the dead, the 
distribution of a collection taken from those present, 
the carrying of the dead over the threshold, the 
burial, and the final condolences. 
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Parrinder, E. G., “Islam and West African In- 
digenous Religion,’ Numen, VI, fasc. 2 (Dec., 
1959), 130-141. 

Islam came to West Africa slowly and in waves 
from the north. (Christianity arrived from the 
opposite direction, the sea to the south.) Statistics 
are unreliable, but Islam is making rapid progress 
in certain areas, especially in those undergoing 
cultural change. It is not everywhere dominant, 
because in a few areas Christians outnumber Mus- 
lims and in others animists are in the majority. 
Islam appeals to townspeople and traders but has 
less attraction in rural villages; “for the farmer, 
the old [animistic] beliefs fit into and serve his 


daily occupations.” Islam modifies the traditional 


religious beliefs and social patterns less than Chris- 


tianity ; it appeals because it is essentially a layman’s 
religion and its worship is simple and explicable. 
It permits polygamy and tribal chiefs therefore 
favor it. But it has had difficulty in facing up to 
the challenge of education, so popular in Africa to- 
day. Apart from the active Ahmadiyya missionaries, 
the agents of Islam in West Africa are themselves 
Africans. 


Owen, John E. “Religion and Society in Paki- 
stan,” The Muslim World, L, 4 (Oct., 1960), 291- 
296. 

Beset by twelve years of trouble and conflict 
since the establishment of its national existence, 
Pakistan still lacks enough skilled workers and 
educated leaders to develop its natural resources, 
run its few industries, manage its economy, and ex- 
port its raw materials and goods. There is a great 
health problem; one-third of Pakistani babies die, 
disease accounts for 250,000 adult deaths a year, 
and there is only one doctor for every 18,000 per- 
sons. The average income of the people is about a 
dollar a week. Communism is an increasing threat, 
internally as well as externally. 
tween East and West Pakistan promise no easy 
solution. A central problem is: “Can Pakistan en- 


Divergences be- 


joy the advantages of a modern secular state and 
still remain a nation oriented to Quranic princi- 
ples?” The ‘ulama’ and mullas, strong in the vil- 
lages and rural areas, long for a restoration of 
Islamic glories of the past. A Western-oriented 
minority, found mainly among the educated middle 
class and officers of the army, maintains with no 
little mental conflict that Islam can be a modern 
ideology grounded in reason rather than in blind 
faith. President Ayub Khan is on the side of this 
minority group. He and they stand for a rule of 
law based on universal brotherhood, tolerance, and 
social justice. A new and dynamic Pakistan may 
result from their control, but this is as yet prob- 
lematic. 
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Braden, Charles S., “Moslem Missions in Amer- 
ica,” Religion in Life, XXVIII, 3 (Summer, 1959), 
331-348. 

This is another in the group of articles entitled 
“Mission to America.” Many Americans are aware 
of alien temples in our larger towns and of “China- 
towns” possessing their own ethnic atmosphere, 
but they do not realize that other religions are 
making a determined effort to evangelize America. 
Islam has a profound sense of world mission. 
Braden once heard a Muslim missionary say on the 
occasion of the opening of a mosque in Chicago: 
“Our numbers today may seem very small, but 
sooner or later America will be Muslim.” Certain 
Muslim orders are particularly active in missions ; 
witness the Ahmadiyya. This movement’s work was 
begun in 1921 in Chicago, its headquarters are now 
in Washington, it has centers in more than a dozen 
cities, and it has six missionaries seeking to gain 
converts. It is served by a periodical called Muslim 
Sunrise, which is sent out to many non-subscribers. 
Stress is laid by all Muslims on the fact that Islam 
is not wholly alien to Christianity; Jesus has a 
significant place in the message of the Qur’an. The 
values commended to possible American converts 
include peace, social brotherhood without segrega- 
tion, temperance, the uplift of women, and the 
principle of sakat or the equitable distribution of 
wealth. Thus far, success is modest. (But cf. the 
next abstract and also Braden’s article in the /n- 
ternational Review of Missions, July, 1959, entitled 
“Islam in America.” ) 


Wolf, C. Umhau, “Muslims in the American 
Mid-West,” The Muslim World, L, 1 (Jan., 1960), 
39-48. 

This is a very informative and in some respects 
surprising article on the Muslims of the Mid-West. 
Muslim settlers began arriving in the 1860’s as 
refugees from Turkish oppression, and others have 
followed, somewhat in spurts, at the turn of the 
century, as a consequence of World Wars I and 
II, and at other times. They and their descendants 
number from fifty to eighty thousand, including 
seven thousand Negroes. About ten thousand live 
in the Detroit-Windsor area. “It was suggested to 
the writer that if the Christian Arabs and the Mus- 
lim Arabs got together politically, they could prob- 
ably control the city of Dearborn.” The recent 
increase in mosques and in Muslim communities is 
due to natural increase by birth rather than to 
immigration. The majority of American Muslims 
are Sunni, although there are other sects, notably 
the Shi‘ahs in Detroit, who have their own mosque 
and imam. The organizational history and present 
problems—e.g., the need of imams—of these Amer- 
ican citizens of Muslim faith, who live and work 
among us as other citizens do, are detailed by the 
writer, minister of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Book Reviews 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Archaeology and the Old Testament. By 
J. A. THompson. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, 1959. 2nd ed. 121 pages. $1.50. 

Archaeology and the Pre-Christian Centu- 
ries. By J. A. THompson. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1958. 133 pages. $1.50. 

Archaeology and the New Testament. By 
J. A. THompson. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, 1960. 140 pages. $1.50. 


Out of the Earth. By E. M. BLarK ocx. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1957. 
78 pages. $1.50. 


These four studies are in the series, “Path- 
ways Books,” which are described as “hard- 
cover paperbacks” (sic) representing “the 
best of contemporary evangelical thought.” 
J. A. Thompson holds the position of Lec- 
turer in Old Testament Studies at the Bap- 
tist Theological College of New South 
Wales, Australia. E. M. Blaiklock is Pro- 
fessor of Classics at the University College 
of Auckland, New Zealand. 

The first volume listed covers the period of 
Old Testament history from Abraham to the 
fall of Jerusalem. The second volume is lim- 
ited to the period from the Exile to the birth 
of Jesus, while the third volume is concerned 
primarily with the period of the New Testa- 
ment, as is Blaiklock’s study. Each of 
Thompson’s books contains a limited num- 
ber of illustrations and maps. Indexes ac- 
company all four. Their appeal is one of an 
introduction for either layman or beginning 
student to the general area of Archaeology 
and the Bible. 

Thompson’s volume on the New Testa- 
ment is the best of the four presentations. 
He shows an understanding of the material 


and recognizes the significant problems. His 
section on coins (pp. 26-36) is particularly 
interesting. Moreover, he provides a more 
general coverage of the archaeological ma- 
terial relating to the New Testament than 
does Blaiklock. The latter is primarily de- 
voted to inscriptions and literary evidence. 
The second edition of Thompson’s Ar- 
chaeology and the Old Testament differs 
from the first edition in using a recent trans- 
lation of a Nuzi document (p. 25) together 
with the addition of W. F. Albright’s chron- 
ology of the Divided Kingdom (p. 118) as 
well as Albright’s translations of the Moabite 
Stone, the Siloam inscription, and the Lach- 
ish Letters (pp. 119-121) from Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts, edited by James B. 
Pritchard. This reviewer was disappointed 
to note the omission of any discussion of the 
Covenant and its relationship to the Su- 
zerainty Treaties of the Near East. Thomp- 
son also neglects Albright’s discussion of his 
second excavation at Gibeah (see the Annual 
of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, XXXIV-XXXV, 1960), with the re- 
sult that an erroneous statement is made on 
p. 95 of Archaeology and the Old Testament 
concerning the location of Asa’s fortress. In 
addition to several other omissions, the au- 
thor oversimplifies the problems of the Patri- 
archal Period (p. 31) and of Jericho in re- 
lation to the conquest (p. 49). Thompson 
does not show any awareness of the Alt- 
Noth position, which cannot be dismissed 
lightly. Kenyon does not put much weight on 
the hypothesis of Canaanite occupation of 
Jericho immediately after the Late Bronze 
destruction of the fourteenth century B.C. 
(see K. Kenyon, Digging Up Jericho, p. 
262). In addition to these weaknesses, the 
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reader will note an error, by no means the 
only one, on the map of the route of the Ex- 
odus. The indicated route does not coincide 
with the description in the text. 

Certainly the most difficult area to discuss 
here is archaeology and the pre-Christian 
centuries. There is still much unpublished 
material from these centuries in Jerusalem, 
both Israel and Jordan. However, Thompson 
misrepresents the evidence relating to the 
temple gateway (pp. 17-18 of Archaeology 
and the Pre-Christian Centuries). Albright’s 
and Howie’s discussion (Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 
117, pp. 13ff.) has been substantiated by Y. 
Yadin’s study of Hazor and Gezer (/srael 
Exploration Journal, VIII, 1 and 2). Fur- 
ther, some corrections should be noted in 
Thompson’s discussion of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls in the same volume. The description 
of the contents of Cave 11 (p. 104) omits 
mention of a scroll of Leviticus written in a 
late paleo-Hebrew script (see F. Cross, The 
Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern 
Biblical Studies, pp. 25-6). Moreover, Ain 
Feshkha actually was the center of farming 
activity (p. 109), as we know from excava- 
tions, possibly reported after the first print- 
ing of Thompson’s book. 

The most serious difficulty which this re- 
viewer finds with the authors concerns their 
attitudes to the value and use of archaeology. 
Biblical archaeology functions most signifi- 
cantly in establishing chronology. History 
cannot be written and literary sources can- 
not be properly understood without a system 


of dating. Archaeological material may serve 
to illustrate, complete or verify the biblical 
narrative, as Thompson and Blaiklock con- 
tend, but it also can be used to correct it. 
The serious student must still rely on Al- 
bright, Wright, Finegan, and Deissmann. 


LAWRENCE A. SINCLAIR 
Carroll College 


BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT 


God and History in the Old Testament. By 
Harvey H. GuTurig, Jr. Greenwich: 
Seabury Press, 1960. viii + 179 pages. 
$4.25. 


The purpose of this book, Professor Guth- 
rie states, is to assess what the Old Testa- 
ment is about; and such an attempt, he 
writes, is not merely a study of language and 
literature, but an effort to catch something of 
the total import of the biblical point of view. 
Accordingly, he feels that the Old Testament 
is concerned more with a philosophy of his- 
tory than with religion; it has to do with the 
divine purpose undergirding a yet unfinished 
history, a purpose still relevant, therefore, in 
our own time. The Bible is to be understood 
not as a formulation of abstract principles 
about God, but as the record of his revela- 
tion of himself as a person. Consequently, 
God is to be known not through the study of 
philosophy but by the study of history. 

The author’s procedure is, accordingly, to 
survey the Old Testament and to some ex- 
tent the New Testament, in a way that 
shows how the above theme is elaborated 
with ever increasing clarity. The book is a 
short one, with just six chapters. The titles 
are: The Witness of the Narrative; The 
Witness of the Law; The Witness of the 
Prophets ; The Witness of the Priestly Syn- 
thesis; Later Attempts to Witness; and The 
Main Line of the Biblical Witness. 

The first and decisive formulation of the 
theme is presented in the J Document, be- 
ginning with creation and recording the 
emergence of the Hebrew people, especially 
their heroic escape from Egyptian bondage, 
and the establishment and development of 
their nation in Palestine. The brilliant author 
of J is the one who grasped the concept of 
God’s providential control, first of Hebrew 
history but then of all history, and hence he 
is ultimately responsible for the concepts of 
providence and predestination held in classi- 
cal form by Jews and Christians. Guthrie 
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sees the main line of development of this 
theme running from J through the great 
prophets, especially the Second Isaiah, and 
reaching its culmination in the eschatology 
of the New Testament. 

The author makes his survey of biblical 
faith in three giant strides—from J to Sec- 
ond Isaiah to Christ—not entirely ignoring 
the blocks of material in between, but feeling 
that they are deviations from the main line. 
Thus, he regards the E Document and Deu- 
teronomy as dead ends, concerned with the 
tribes around Shechem who had eyes only 
for the past. He sees the great priestly devel- 
opment as crystallizing the faith into the per- 
fect execution of a cult for which history has 
no further relevance, with the wisdom litera- 
ture turning away to wonder at the mystery 
and regularity of nature. It is only through 
the great concept of the God who controls 


the rise and fall of nations, ever working out 
his own plans in the world, that the biblical 
faith is properly understood. 

While all this makes for a certain simplic- 
ity in presenting the basic meaning, of the 


Bible, one may doubt whether such a ‘preoc- 
cupation with Israelite nationalism exhausts 
the treasures of faith and hope in the Bible 
to which men have turned, both as individ- 
uals and peoples, when they have felt their 
own resources gone. One may also doubt 
whether this view does justice to the mysti- 
cal and sacramental priestly rituals and sac- 
rifices which were practiced for thousands of 
years around Hebrew altars; to the timeless 
piety of some of the wonderful psalms ; to the 
kind of religion that struggles to be born in 
the Book of Job (a book with no trace of the 
philosophy of history Professor Guthrie 
identifies as the main theme of the Bible) ; 
and to the incomparable spirituality of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

This book is written with enthusiasm; it 
has a lively, readable style. I especially en- 
joyed the author’s summary of contemporary 
views concerning the importance of Hebron 
and Shechem, the two great shrines of the 
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ancient Hebrews. So much of Hebrew his- 
tory in the formative period revolved about 
these foci. 
S. Vernon McCasLanpD 
The University of Virginia 


The Prophets of Israel. By Curt KuRL. 
Translated by Rudolf J. Ehrlich and J. P. 
Smith. Richmond: John Knox Press, 
1960. 199 pages. $3.50. 


In spite of its relative brevity, this book is 
extremely comprehensive. It includes an in- 
troductory analysis of the general nature of 
prophecy in the Near East, an extended dis- 
cussion of the major canonical prophets, and 
commentary on all of the minor prophets 
down to such obscure persons as Shemaiah 
and Nodaiah. All are treated within a chron- 
ological framework. However, the brevity of 
treatment does not mean lack of depth. Few 
sentences pass without significant things be- 
ing said and the historical settings, though 
quickly sketched, are authenticated and easy 
to follow. 

Some of the sections that are done partic- 
ularly well from the standpoint of either 
freshness of approach or clarity of expres- 
sion are the historical interpretation of the 
Babylonian captivity (pp. 136 ff.) ; the dis- 
cussion of the seventh-century prophets in 
their historical setting (chap. vii); and the 
brief but good discussion of the composition 
of the prophetic writings, which includes 
suggestions of how the methods of form-criti- 
cism might be applied to prophetic literature 
(chap. iii). The book succeeds, with a few 
exceptions and notably the material on 
Hosea, in maintaining a high level of discus- 
sion. 

As Dr. Kuhl discusses these materials, 
certain presuppositions become apparent. 
For one thing, he does not fall in completely 
with the oral traditionalists. He explicitly 
states that some of the prophets were not 
cult prophets (e.g., Nahum, pp. 101 f.) and 
he believes that Jeremiah’s Temple speech, 
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rather than affirming a cultic orientation as 
some of the Scandinavian scholars maintain, 
should be understood as a repudiation of the 
cult (p. 120). The author could have given 
this issue additional attention by meeting the 
argument of the oral traditionalists more di- 
rectly. He does acknowledge the presence of 
cultic materials in the prophetic writings (p. 
33) but he does not indicate how these ma- 
terials have been or may be explained. 
Kuhl is not reluctant to accept hypotheses 
that contradict tradition whenever these 
seem warranted, but he tends to be fairly 
conservative in his handling of critical ques- 
tions. He accepts the unity and integrity of 
many highly controversial books. For exam- 
ple, he does not question the third chapter of 
Habakkuk (p. 100) nor some of the latter 
chapters in Micah (p. 91). However, he 
thoroughly challenges the unity of both 
Trito-Isaiah and Ezekiel. The author has a 
particularly low estimate of the latter 
prophet: Ezekiel “is a quite unattractive 
character with nothing about him to prepos- 
sess us particularly in his favor” (p. 12). 
The intended audience of this book is not 
made sufficiently clear. This makes it diffi- 
cult to judge whether the author accom- 
plishes his purpose. There is no preface or 
introduction to suggest for whom the volume 
was written. If the book is actually intended 
primarily for scholars, much of the material 
seems superfluous (eg., the historical 
sketches, the description of Hosea’s mar- 
riage, and the passage about Wen Amun of 
Byblos). If, on the other hand, students are 
the intended audience, terms such as “man- 
tic,” “ecstatic,” and “Golah” should have 
been defined and the extensive references to 
works in German should have been supple- 
mented by more works available in English. 
The book distinguishes between various 
types of prophecy, but it does not enlighten 
us equally on the different types. As sug- 
gested above, Kuhl does not believe that all 
the prophets were cult prophets. Yet, his dis- 
cussion of types of prophecy does not ac- 
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count for alternative forms of prophecy. He 
states that most prophecy took place around 
the temples (p. 21) at specified times (p. 
11). It would be of interest to know what 
this implies about the points of view of those 
who were not cult prophets. Some of the 
basic distinctions between different types of 
prophecy are also obscured by lumping pre- 
exilic, exilic, and post-exilic prophets under 
a single broad category, in a way implying 
that prophecy does not end until the appear- 
ance of apocalyptic writings. This does not 
provide sharp enough distinctions between 
quite different prophetic roles during these 
main eras of Israelite history. 

The book contains quite a complete bibli- 
ography, which helps compensate for the lack 
of English references throughout. There is 
also an index of biblical passages, but not a 
topical index. Kuhl’s study might be seri- 
ously considered as a text for adult classes. 

Rosert T. ANDERSON 

Michigan State University 
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exceedingly well. It offers important insights 
into the mind of “Matthew” and the commu- 
nity which he served, and it does so with 
thorough knowledge of the relevant materials 
and with discrimination and imagination. 

The author’s specific objective is “to iden- 
tify and characterize the distinctive ele- 
ments” in Matthew’s Christology, in the 
hope that thereby “Matthew’s view of the 
way of salvation” may more adequately be 
comprehended. The method followed is to 
develop Matthew’s interest in setting forth 
Jesus’ authority (exousia) for the church of 
Matthew’s day (between 75 and 100 A.D., 
somewhere in the eastern Mediterranean 
area) under three major chapter headings: 
the basis of the authority, its meaning in the 
realm of knowledge, and its meaning in the 
area of conduct. An initial chapter deals with 
“Major Issues in Matthaean Studies” and 
a concluding chapter with the relationship 
between the views of Matthew and those of 
first-century Christianity as a whole. 

The distinctive features of Matthew’s pic- 
ture of Jesus appear with reference to three 
basic factors that contributed to the setting 
of Matthew’s Gospel. The first was the in- 
tense struggle between the church and the 
synagogue. To meet this issue, the Evange- 
list sought to define the relationship of Chris- 
tianity to Judaism and to present a rationale 
for the existence of the former. Using the 
concept of a second Moses in a broader way 
than Bacon was to believe—he confined the 
idea to one of Jesus as the giver of a new 
Torah—Matthew portrays Jesus as accept- 
ing the validity of the law of Moses but de- 
manding the fulfillment in living of its very 
heart and essence. To that end he attacked 
the oral tradition vigorously, but not the 
law as such. 

The second factor was the need to make 
Jesus acceptable to Gentiles as well as Jews. 
Universalistic notes as well as Jesus’ fulfill- 
ment of the law and the prophets contribute 
to this end. More directly, the problem is 
solved by the fusion of a dominant Son of 
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Man with a Son of God Christology. In line 
with this is an emphasis, through the editing 
of Mark, upon the necessity of discernment 
regarding the identity of Jesus. This “under- 
standing” is the first of four centers around 
which Matthew’s view of the way of salva- 
tion revolves, the resultant “believing” being 
the second. 

The need to stimulate spiritual and moral 
growth is the third factor, bringing to the 
fore the two remaining centers of the way of 
salvation: “being” and “doing.” Quality of 
life means both outward and inward good- 
ness. Since such a quality of life is prepara- 
tion for the coming of the Kingdom, Mat- 
thew finds motivation in a _ heightened 
apocalyptic note in Jesus’ message. For him, 
“visitation” is an integral part of “vindica- 
tion” (cf. J. A. T. Robinson). 

Of special interest is Blair’s attempt to 
trace an affinity among Stephen’s Hellenistic 
Judaism, the Qumran community, and the 
Fourth Gospel. The fusion of Son of Man 
and Son of God Christologies is said to be 
the most evident tie between Matthew and 
the Fourth Gospel. John’s use of the two 
titles as well as the predominance of “Fa- 
ther” in M and the Fourth Gospel surely 
make this a reasonable conjecture. It may 
well be that Matthew’s Gospel is a Jewish 
Hellenistic revision of Mark, and the Fourth 
Gospel Jewish Hellenistic tradition in its 
pure form. At least the theory is worthy of 
serious consideration. 

A significant by-product emerges from the 
writing of this book. Because New Testa- 
ment research of twenty years ago appeared 
to leave too many questions unanswered, the 
author did not attempt to publish his doc- 
toral dissertation at that time. He took it up 
again only when advances in research (and 
maturing reflection?) seemed to justify it. 
The rich offering which has resulted leads. 
one to hope that in this respect Blair’s ex- 
ample may be widely emulated. 

DonaLp T. ROWLINGSON 

Boston University 
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New Testament Sidelights: Essays in Honor 
of Alexander Converse Purdy. Edited by 
Harvey K. McArtuvr. Hartford: Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation Press, 1960. 
viii + 135 pages. $4.00. 

This is a Festschrift in honor of Dr. 
Purdy’s retirement as the Hosmer Professor 
of New Testament at Hartford Theological 
Seminary. There are nine contributors, six 
of whom have been colleagues of Purdy at 
some time during his years at Hartford. A 
distinguished group these six are: G. H. C. 
Macgregor, Moses Bailey, George Hedley, 
W. Kendrick Grobel, George Johnston, and 
Harvey K. McArthur. The remaining three 
are Bishop Gerald Kennedy, a former doc- 
toral student, Henry J. Cadbury, long-time 
friend in the field of New Testament and in 
the Society of Friends, and Rudolf Bult- 
mann, 1959 Carew Lecturer at Hartford. 

The volume opens with a lecture by Bult- 
mann entitled “A Chapter in the Problem of 
Demythologizing.” This is an excellent re- 
statement of Bultmann’s celebrated demy- 
thologizing theory in the light of criticisms. 
Bishop Kennedy next presents a scholarly 
sermonized lecture on the nature of Jesus’ 
parables, “Nothing Without a Parable.” As 
Kennedy says, “If you want to know about 
the privilege and danger of living, do not go 
to the philosopher, the theologian, or even to 
the poet. Go to the parables of Jesus!” (p. 
14). He concludes with these significant 
words: “Any system of Christian thought 
must come to terms with [the parables], and 
any system of doctrine that is embarrassed 
by these stories has lost the way” (p. 26). 

George Johnston turns the reader’s atten- 
tion to “ ‘Spirit’ and ‘Holy Spirit’ in the 
Qumran Literature.” This is a worthy con- 


tribution to the ever-increasing literature on 
the materials found in the Dead Sea caves. 


The following passage summarizes the 
author’s conclusions: “The Qumranians be- 
lieved in the Spirit as creative, sustaining, il- 
luminating, and renewing at the final judg- 
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ment; yet they have remarkably little to say 
(in the material available) about the gift of 
the Spirit in the eschatological fulfillment of 
the promises” (p. 38). 

Perhaps without intending to do so, the 
editor, Harvey K. McArthur, has contrib- 
uted a major article to present research. It 
is concerned with the Gnostic work called 
“The Gospel According to Thomas.” Mc- 
Arthur covers such general areas as the lit- 
erary connections, the presence of doublets, 
a study of Greek words, the “gospel’s” rela- 
tion to the Old Testament, its hard sayings, 
and the twofold classification of materials 
into parallels of the gospels and those with 
a definite Gnostic coloring. There follows a 
more detailed study of the Gospel of Thomas 
in relation to John’s Gospel, Mark, Luke, 
and Matthew. In conclusion, the “gospel” is 
related to the Gnostic emphases of contempt 
for the world, anthropological dualism, pre- 
existence and predestination, esoteric knowl- 
edge, and the attitude toward sex. This is an 
extremely valuable contribution. 

W. Kendrick Grobel takes up “The Hu- 
man Jesus Outside the Gospels and Acts.” 
This is treated in historical sequence: Jesus’ 
human antecedents; his birth and humanity, 
his human life, death, and resurrection. 
Grobel adds two significant comments on the 
possible words of Jesus, e.g., I Cor. 11:23 ff., 
and some fallacious deductions therefrom. 
Students of the life of Jesus will find this 
article a rather exciting contribution to their 
studies. The next presentation, “Principali- 
ties and Powers, the Cosmic Background of 
Paul’s Thought,” is by G. H. C. Macgregor, 
one of Dr. Purdy’s doctoral students and 
now a scholar in his own right. The article is 
reprinted from the first issue of New Testa- 
ment Studies (Sept., 1954). It is an excel- 
lent presentation of the known facts about 
elemental, astral, and cosmic powers in both 
Hellenistic and Jewish thought of the first 
century, and it is of valuable aid to our 
knowledge of Pauline thought. 

The article by George Hedley entitled 
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“New Testament Criticism and the Christian 
Layman” has waited to be written for some 
years. It is a witty and penetrating presenta- 
tion of the dire need for a firmer biblical 
grounding among seminary graduates. Hed- 
ley pleads for a sharing of the preacher’s 
knowledge of biblical criticism with his con- 
gregation. The opening anecdote pin-points 
the problem and sets the stage for a most en- 
terprising scholar to plead for biblical lit- 
eracy of the most intelligent sort. 

The next offering is a typical Cadbury ar- 
ticle on “Soluble Difficulties in the Para- 
bles.” It appeared originally in the English 
Friends Quarterly (Oct., 1959). Cadbury 
seeks to give insights into the environmental 
factors behind some of the strange parables, 
such as Matthew 25:1-12 and Luke 15:11- 
32. 

Dr. Purdy’s colleague, Moses Bailey, con- 
cludes the series with a sketch entitled “Cur- 
riculum Vitae, in Medias Res.” Following 
upon this biographical report, there is a bib- 
liographical listing of Purdy’s writings di- 
vided among several categories: books, ar- 
ticles and chapters in journals and books, 
printed lectures and addresses, and a few of 
his more recent book reviews. 

The volume is a highly respectable Fest- 
schrift. Despite its relative brevity, the qual- 
ity of the contributions is extremely high. 
The variety is also appealing ; technical and 
scholarly analyses are balanced by more pop- 
ularized presentations. New Testament Side- 
lights is a worthy tribute to Dr. Alexander 
C. Purdy. 

IRA JAY Martin, III 

Berea College 


The Book of Revelation: Its Message and 
Meaning. By CuarLes M. Laymon. New 
York-Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960. 
176 pages. $3.00. 


Apocalyptic writings have been referred 
to as “tracts for bad times.” Perhaps some 
clue to our own era may be seen in the 
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popularity of commentaries on the tracts. 
At any rate, books on the Apocalypse of 
John have come forth in abundance of late, 
and Professor Laymon’s contribution is a 
valuable addition. His purpose, like that of 
many of his predecessors, is to make clear to 
the beginning reader the meaning of the 
New Testament’s most enigmatic book. Lay- 
mon achieves his goal. His book is written in 
a clear and readable style; it is well-organ- 
ized and punctuated with helpful summaries. 

Part I deals with historical and literary 
backgrounds. The author clearly sees that 
any adequate interpretation of Revelation 
demands an investigation of the biblical 
view of history. Professional theologians, 
however, will not be entirely satisfied with 
Laymon’s explication. His treatment of this 
complex problem tends toward oversimplifi- 
cation and at times includes unguarded state- 
ments. For instance, his declaration that 
“God is a part of history” (p. 21) seems 
difficult to square with his usual stress on 
transcendence. Similarly, his idea that apoc- 
alyptic eschatology expects divine inter- 
vention at the end of history is not entirely 
consistent with the emphasis on the biblical 
idea of history as the realm where God is 
continually at work. 

On traditional questions of introduction, 
Dr. Laymon agrees with the general results 
of modern scholarship. Revelation was writ- 
ten during the latter part of the reign of 
Domitian (A.D. 95-6) who ‘s the heir of 
the popuiar Nero redivivus legend. It is for 
this reason that the cryptic number 666 (Ne- 
ron Caesar) can be applied to him. The au- 
thor of the Apocalypse cannot be certainly 
known, although it is highly unlikely that 
he was the Apostle John. About all one can 
say of him is that he was a Jewish Christian 
of creative ability steeped in apocalyptic sym- 
bolism. Laymon appears to accept the Pat- 
mos prison as the locale of writing, and thus 
to rule out (perhaps too hastily) the possi- 
bility of conscious pseudonymity. 

The author also agrees with many inter- 
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preters that apocalyptic symbolism was em- 
ployed partly for the purpose of confounding 
the enemy. Thus, the writer of the Apoc- 
alypse employed a bizarre technique of 
writing as a kind of invisible ink. If the 
censors could not understand a document, 
they would let it go through, thus assuring 
its preservation, its arrival at its destination, 
and the temporary safety of the one re- 
sponsible for it. This explanation does not 
appear, however, to square with the fact 
that the author of the Apocalypse was anx- 
ious for martyrdom, plus the fact that the 
Roman censors were probably not so easily 
deceived. Would they have been entirely 
unaware of the style of apocalyptic? Would 
not such an enigmatic document have been 
the very thing they would have feared? 
Would they have been oblivious to the sym- 
bolism of the harlot seated on seven hills 
(Rev. 17)? 

Part II, “The Unfolding Drama,” is Lay- 
mon’s commentary on the Book of Revela- 
tion. The distinguishing feature of this sec- 
tion is its organization. Here the author 
avoids the deadening effect of a verse-by- 
verse presentation, in favor of a topical ar- 
rangement. This makes possible a genuine 
encounter with the thought of the Apoc- 
alypse rather than diversion into scholarly 
minutiae. Of particular interest is his treat- 
ment of chapters 6-16, where the organiza- 
tion is structured in terms of three types of 
material: 1) visions of judgment, 2) visions 
of interpretation and explanation, and 3) 
visions of hope and encouragement. Under 
the first type, for example, he groups his 
discussion of the seals (6; 8:1-6), the trum- 
pets (8:7-12; 9; 11:15-19) and the bowls 
(15 :1-16:21). This arrangement does avoid 
the tedious repetition which is to be found 
in some commentaries, but it also detracts 
from the progression of thought which the 
writer of the Apocalypse doubtless intended 
to convey (cf. pp. 93, 113) ; presumably the 
latter had some positive purpose in the way 
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he ordered his material and did not wish to 
bore his readers. 

Although Laymon has consciously di- 
rected his attention to the beginner, even the 
advanced student will be grateful for his 
raising some of the complex issues in the in- 
terpretation of Revelation. For instance, is 
the symbolism of the book essentially vision- 
ary or is it the result of literary creativity? 
Is the significance of the unfolding drama 
really historical or is it cosmic; is the au- 
thor, therefore, actually concerned with 
such mundane events as the fall of Rome or 
is he really concerned with ultimate and 
timeless questions? Does the Apocalypse 
find its meaning mainly in its original his- 
torical setting or does it have some useful 
application in our own time? 

In Dr. Laymon’s commendable attempt to 
offer scholarship that is balanced, there is 
an effort to avoid unequivocal answers to the 
above questions; his solution is usually of 
the “both-and,” rather than “either-or,” type. 
Thus his method of interpretation combines 
the preterist and symbolical approaches (p. 
8); his view of the composition of Revela- 
tion presupposes the possibility of literal 
visions as well as the employment of apoc- 
alyptic literary devices; his interpretation 
of the cosmic symbolism is both historical 
and suprahistorical (p. 103). 

Now this dualistic method may represent 
the proper approach to the Apocalypse, but 
some confusion results for the reader. One 
wonders which symbols are to be taken liter- 
ally and which are to be understood as point- 
ing to ultimate meaning. If the number 666 
refers to a real historical ruler, for example, 
why are we to interpret the cosmic signs of 
the eschaton as literal happenings in the 
heavens (cf. p. 88) ? In short, Laymon’s at- 
tempt to straddle exegetical fences leads to 
some loss of clarity. Indeed, his commend- 
able concern for relevance sometimes does 
violence to the original meaning of a pas- 
sage. It is doubtful, for instance, if the writer 
of Revelation ever entertained the nineteenth 
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century notion of a “moral universe” (p. 
92). 

These difficulties, of course, are created 
more by the Apocalypse than by Dr. Lay- 
mon’s fine book. Perhaps too much clarity 
would rob Revelation of its essential char- 
acter. At any rate, the reader will be greatly 
helped by this work. Useful charts, maps, 
and indexes further enhance its value. 

WILLIAM Barrp 

The College of the Bible 


Glossolalia in the Apostolic Church. By Ira 
Jay Martin, III. Berea, Ky.: Berea Col- 
lege Press, 1960. 100 pages. $1.95. 


This is a fair and scholarly study of a very 
controversial subject. The author, a profes- 
sor at Berea College, received his Th.D. de- 
gree at the Boston University School of 
Theology. 

The material is well organized. After a 
brief introduction, Dr. Martin discusses the 
antecedents, consequences, and interpreta- 
tions of speaking in tongues, as well as its 
place and significance in the apostolic church. 
Under the first heading he deals with the 
geographical, physiological, psychological, so- 
cial, and religious factors. The psychological 
factors include uncritical thinking, ability 
to experience visions, easily excitable na- 
tures, “exalted memory” (babbling foreign 
words and phrases heard somewhere in the 
past), and a psychic environment. With 
respect to the last element, he writes: “In 
present-day Christian glossolalia, the rhyth- 
mic chant of gospel tunes or the syncopated 
hand-clap appear to be essential in most in- 
stances to the establishment of a trance- 
state, in the midst of which tongue-speech 
breaks forth” (p. 21). 

The author notes that the group aspect is 
prominent in the descriptions of speaking 
in tongues in apostolic circles (p. 23). But 
he recognizes that this is not always true 
today. As one important social factor he 
suggests that glossolalia “appears to be a 
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symptom of a conscious economic discrim- 
ination among those whose financial ability 
to get ahead had been frustrated by Roman 
or local power and might” (p. 25). Political 
unrest and the sense of the religious outcast 
(p. 2%) were also contributing factors. 
Speaking in tongues brought a sense of re- 
demption, well-being, accomplishment, and 
freedom (pp. 36, 37). 

One of the interesting proposals Martin 
makes is that there seem to have been two 
main results of this experience: “a changed 
and improved moral manner of living” and 
“a proud, boastful and conceited personal- 
ity” (p. 37). He illustrates the latter from I 
Corinthians 12-14. His treatment of chapter 
13 is very helpful. 

In answer to the question, what is glos- 
solalia?, the author says: “It is primarily a 
vocal attempt to express an inner feeling, 
the response to an impulse toward some- 
thing” (p. 55). Again, it “is simply a par- 
ticular type of cathartic expression of an 
experience which is truly basic to the growth 
and maturity of the human soul and per- 
sonality” (p. 61). 

Dr. Martin distinguishes between “gen- 
uine” and “synthetic” glossolalia. The former 
is spontaneous and results in the integration 
of the personality and the growing evidence 
of “fruits of the spirit.” The latter is repeti- 
tive and self-hypnotic in character (p. 55). 
The individual takes “the concomitant of a 
great experience as the ultimate goal of his 
spiritual yearning” (p. 58). On the other 
hand, tongue-speaking in its “genuine” form 
was “in no wise mechanical or consciously 
induced. It just broke forth, spontaneously— 
a cathartic manifestation of the readjustment 
of personality” (p. 63). 

The author’s final conclusion, however, is 
this: “Thus we are led by Paul to conclude 
that although ‘genuine’ tongue-speaking is 
inevitably a manifestation of the Christian 
experience of personality readjustment, yet 
as the standard of that experience it was and 
still is positively dangerous and misleading” 
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(p. 66). To hold that “if one cannot par- 
ticipate in tongue-speech, the Spirit is not 
in him” (p. 67) is to repeat the error of the 
Corinthians. 

The reviewer has just one major criti- 
cism. In a number of instances, the author 
reads into a scripture passage something 
that is not there. Several times (pp. 29, 40, 
45, 53, 54, 61, 63) he cites Acts 4:31 and 
8:14-17 (one or both) as references to 
speaking in tongues. But this phenomenon is 
not mentioned at all in either place. 

A more minor criticism is that the au- 
thor is apparently not aware (pp. 13, 67) 
of a present difference between holiness 
churches and Pentecostal churches. The lat- 
ter practice speaking in tongues; the former 
do not. 

RALPH EARLE 

Nazarene Theological Seminary 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
History of Christianity in the Middle Ages. 


By WittiamM R. Cannon. New York- 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960. 352 
pages. $4.50. 


A text book and reference work, this 
volume offers a comprehensiveness that is 
considerable for its size (about twice that 
of the relevant sections of Walker and about 
a third larger than Deanesly on the medieval 
church). Its outlines are especially ample on 
the spread of Christianity, institutional de- 
velopments (including church and state re- 
lationships), theology, and the relations be- 
tween Eastern and Western Christendom. 
In addition, Cannon fills in details on many 
moments and movements and offers useful 
vignettes of individuals. The allocation of 
some forty per cent of the space to the early 
middle ages is an advance over the usual 
proportions. The volume rests upon familiar 
assumptions, deals with the standard topics 
within the generally accepted frameworks, 
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and offers enrichment rather than novelty. 

Some of the limitations inherent in the 
handbook, a brief but comprehensive presen- 
tation of all the basic information about a 
given movement, manifest themselves here. 
A handbook tends to be too atomistic and 
concentrated to be read joyfully by students. 
Even Cannon’s lucid style cannot nullify the 
effect. Moreover, a sort of bloodless look is 
manifest—almost as if “the facts” had risen 
up to write themselves. The book obscures 
the fact that historiography is comprised of 
interpretations men make on the basis of 
evidence, with sides being taken among con- 
tending views. Due to the fact that Cannon’s 
space does not allow for the spelling out of 
all viewpoints and the marshalling of all 
evidence, generalizations must stand forth 
starkly. The author is maneuvered into a 
false pose of pomposity. Curiously enough, 
the very frequency with which Cannon cites 
primary sources, but without accompanying 
references to secondary materials, tends to- 
ward the increase of this impression. 

One important assumption with which one 
might differ concerns what is to be included 
in the history of Christianity. Twice in the 
Preface (p. 7) Cannon indicates that he 
considers his volume a “synthetic history de- 
picting the development of Christianity” in 
all its aspects. Can this properly describe a 
book of 350 pages which assigns, for exam- 
ple, a scant half dozen of these to the his- 
tory of Christian art? Is not the story of the 
people’s worship (which is not identical 
with the history of theology or the sacra- 
ments) an essential part of the history of 
Christianity? Finally, we cannot ignore the 
development of a Christian “ethos,” diffi- 
cult to define but important. 

Cannon’s interpretation of the thirteenth 
century is a long paean. Scholasticism, 
Gothic art and literature, and the rise of 
universities, hospitals, and trade guilds are 
treated. But the picture remains incomplete 
and inaccurate due to the lack of any real 
estimate of how these things actually influ- 
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enced the average churchgoer, or non-church- 
goer as was frequently the case. So far as 
Cannon’s book would reveal, the decades of 
research into the religious life of most 
Christians in the middle ages never took 
place, nor did the long scholarly debate sym- 
bolized by Cardinal Gasquet and G. G. Coul- 
ton. Consequently, the reader of the present 
study is quite unprepared for understanding 
why masses of Christians flocked to the new 
mendicant orders, to the Albigensians and 
Waldensians, and to Wyclif and Hus. 

The author may wish to remove a few 
sources of minor confusion for a subsequent 
edition. On page 29 he offers a devastatingly 
unsympathetic estimate of Justinian, ap- 
parently on the say-so of Procopius’ Anec- 
dota, but four pages later he denounces that 
source (as scholars usually do) as “a vi- 
cious attack,” apparently not to be trusted at 
face value. The sentences on page 283 about 
the cost of medieval books suggest that a 
Bible would consume the annual income of 
about fifty teachers, although it would take 
only one copyist a year to produce it. This 
seems internally inconsistent and does not 
square with common estimates. 

In a summary estimate (p. 220), Cannon 
says that Innocent III enjoyed “remarkable 
success” in each of four aims. Contradictor- 
ily, however, Innocent’s combating of heresy 
is described as eventuating in a “ruthless 
persecution, so that the papacy which in- 
augurated it tried desperately to terminate 
its barbarity.” Further, the crusade against 
the Muslims “got off its course and turned 
out to be a war of Christians against Chris- 
tians” (p. 222). 

Cannon’s brief discussions of Christian 
art mislead in several particulars. To say 
(p. 32) that Justinian’s architects borrowed 
from Oriental, Greek, and Roman sources 
“and thereby created a new pattern” [italics 
mine] represents a peculiar extreme of re- 
ductionism. Elsewhere Cannon says that by 
Carolingian times “the Byzantine basilica 
had been abandoned in the West, and what 
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is known as Romanesque architecture had 
taken its place” (p. 85). This is a dating 
which few art historians accept and which 
the author himself rejects on page 139, 
where he sets the beginning of Romanesque 
architecture at the end of the tenth century. 

The Gothic style is presented as an adap- 
tation of the Romanesque, in order “to sat- 
isfy more completely the aspiration of the 
people for the supernatural. Consequently 
it applied the high, pointed arch, which sig- 
nified the infinite . . .” (p. 269). This hom- 
iletic interpretation of history, according to 
which style is personified and begets itself, 
colors the author’s treatment of the Gothic 
generally. It accounts for the assertion that 
a “town had not only to build its own cathe- 
dral but also to train its workmen to finish 
it in all its parts,” although the literature 
abounds in accounts of traveling specialists. 
Cannon’s tribute to Cimabue and Giotto, 
that with them “the frozen, artificial, stereo- 
typed work of preceding ages gave way to 
the natural and lifelike” (p. 271), offers a 
value judgment about their predecessors 
which will be rejected by the many who, for 
example, see in the Book of Kells the reverse 
of the frozen, the artificial, and the stereo- 
typed. 

Such exceptional blemishes, when con- 
trasted with the obvious soundness of the 
work as a whole, merely increase our appre- 
ciation for it. Organization and apparatus are 
admirable. Chapter titles give precise dates 
of periods covered. Use of boldface type for 
the topic words and phrases of paragraphs 
will help students. A bibliography of pri- 
mary sources in English translation (those 
in original languages are given in footnotes ) 
is included, as are lists of emperors, popes, 
and patriarchs. Typography and make-up 
produce a very readable page, with ample 
evidence of careful editing. All this, for only 
$4.50! Cannon has made us very much his 
debtors. 

Curtis W. R. Larson 

Queens College 
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God Our Contemporary. By J. B. PHILLIPs. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1960. x + 
137 pages. $2.50, cloth; $1.25, paperback. 


From his experiences in Anglican par- 
ishes, his acquaintance with other denomina- 
tions as well as people outside the churches, 
Phillips concludes that Christian faith is not 
being adequately communicated to the con- 
temporary world. People do not simply fail 
to practice Christianity; they do not even 
know what it is. This slender volume repre- 
sents an attempt to bring home to church- 
men the need for effective communication 
to a “God-starved community,” and it be- 
gins the task of communication itself. 

Until the churches bring home to those 
whose lives are bound for futility the 
“unique authority of Jesus Christ” and until 
the critics of Christianity can be helped to 
see what the New Testament actually offers 
as the norm of “true Christianity,” there is 
little hope for remedying the sorry plight 
of contemporary man. Phillips does not ex- 
empt the Christian Church from his sharp 
criticisms of its laggard ways in the face 
of falling morals and spiritual torpor. And 
he dismantles with some success the defenses 
of an atheistic or agnostic humanism. The 
latter’s conceits and vagaries are given rough 
treatment, although Phillips is willing to ad- 
mit that some humanists are doing a fair 
job of living without the Gospel. Neverthe- 
less, his main theme is that of commending 
“true Christianity” to those good and intel- 
ligent men who live in the world of unfaith. 

If Phillips’ intentions are of the noblest 
kind, his execution of them too often is self- 
defeating. He scores points off the human- 
ists, but he also lunges about in such a loose 
style that he often does these men serious 
injustice. For their refusal to be committed 
to Jesus Christ, he condemns them as having 
“no real standards,” and being under no 
personal obligation to touch or be touched 
by the evils they deplore (pp. 105-6). These 


charges have only minimal validity. In his 
enthusiastic affirmation of personal immor- 
tality Phillips states that it “would be im- 
possible to believe in a God of love and 
justice if the horizon of man were limited 
to this life only” (p. 91). This statement 
has the most appalling implications, espe- 
cially in the light of the author’s strange 
view of the Incarnation. 

As a matter of fact, Phillips’ survey of 
Christian doctrine, instead of attracting peo- 
ple of “unfaith,” may well turn them away. 
His statement of the Incarnation as God’s 
visit to our small planet (p. 52) is unintelli- 
gible and ultimately unethical. Unfortu- 
nately, the author is enamored of this par- 
ticular figure, for he repeats it several times 
(pp. 61, 65, 70, 73, 74). The issue of what 
was happening to this planet before God 
deigned to visit it, and the crudely anthro- 
pomorphic phrasing of the notion do not do 
justice to its existential import. The Resur- 
rection, conceived apparently as a physical 
resuscitation, is handled with no recognition 
of the lack of uniformity in the biblical re- 
ports of that supremely important event. 
Phillips insistently urges men to examine the 
“relevant documents,” the New Testament, 
but he seems unaware of the full implication 
of his own comment that the writers of the 
first century could hardly be expected to 
grasp fully “the significance of what they 
are describing” (p. 67). 

The author wants to have the best of both 
sides of his arguments. He desires the au- 
thority of the New Testament and yet the 
authority of ecclesiastical tradition; the 
stubborn offense of Christianity and yet its 
reasonableness ; its practicality and yet that 
realism which forces him to admit that those 
who care not a whit for the world’s ills are 
healthier than those who bear them as a 
conscientious burden (pp. 76, 78. 102, 138). 

When Phillips points to the need for com- 
munication and spells out his Christian hu- 
manism with reference to human compas- 
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THE ROLE OF THE BIBLE IN 

CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
SARA LITTLE considers the current consensus of 
theological thought about the nature of the bibli- 
cal message. From this basis she presents the 
views of prominent Christian educators on the 
issues involved for the church's teaching ministry. 
This profound study investigates today's devel- 
oping philosophy of Christian education for min- 
isters, D.C.E.’s, theologians, and students. $3.50 


THE EUCHARISTIC MEMORIAL 

MAX THURIAN, Part I: The Old Testament. This 
essay in “liturgical theology” seeks to provide a 
firm basis in Scripture for the eucharistic me- 
morial. Translated from the French, it goes to 
the heart of the Reformed understanding of 
eucharistic worship. No. 7, Ecumenical Studies in 
Worship series. Paper, $1.75 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 

Curt KUHL. With great care, Curt Kuhl analyzes 
each book in the Old Testament according to 
composition, date, and authorship. He presents 
in a compact, readable manner the process through 
which the Old Testament has passed. Fresh and 
stimulating in treatment, this book aims to bring 
the best of biblical scholarship within reach of 


the average pastor and student. $4.50 


ANSELM: FIDES QUAERENS INTELLECTUM 

KARL BaRTH. With his characteristic ability for 
penetrating thought, Barth scrutinizes Anselm's 
celebrated proof of the existence of God and sets 
it within the context of the eleventh-century 
thinker’s own theological scheme. Properly under- 
stood, says Barth, Anselm’s proof is a model of 
good theology, “which at every step I have found 
instructive and edifying.” $3.00 


PROPHET, SPEAK NOW! 

RoBerT B. MCNEILL. With sharp and pungent 
phrases, McNeill calls the church to respond to 
a prophetic ministry. Examining the prophet’s 
vocation, the author considers his call and char- 
acter, conflict with cult and culture, and contests 
with the priests. McNeill says that prophet and 
priest must be united in every churchman. $2.50 
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sion, he is persuasive (cf. p. 130). As usual, 
he writes with sharpness and with an eye 
to the well-turned phrase. However, he has 
not provided the man of unfaith with a con- 
vincing “apologia” for Christian faith, nor, I 
fear, has he measurably strengthened the 
hands of the concerned Christian who ear- 
nestly wishes to communicate with the world 
of unfaith. 
CriypE A. HoLprook 


Oberlin College 


An Apostle of Freedom: Life and Teach- 
ings of Nicolas Berdyaev. By MiIcHEL 
ALEXANDER VALLON. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1960. 370 pages. $6.00. 


The author has executed an extremely 
difficult task well in summarizing and criti- 
cally analyzing the complexities of the 
thought of Nicolas Berdyaev as well as pre- 
senting a very helpful treatment of the his- 
torical background against which the thought 
of Berdyaev is cast. For, in studying such 
an intriguing personality, it is most impor- 
tant to see him within the framework of his 
own life and time. His break with his native 
land of Russia, as well as his exile in Paris, 
which proved to be most active and fruitful, 
helped add to his stature as a distin- 
guished figure in philosophical and theologi- 
cal thought. When Cambridge bestowed 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
the citation called him a “second Socrates” 
(p. 146). 

Berdyaev’s thought is marked not only by 
the influence of traditional Western thought, 
but more particularly by the German specu- 
lative mysticism of Jacob Boehme. Thus, 
his conceptions of God, Freedom, Man, and 
the Incarnation are distinguished by a unique 
combination of both the mystical and the 
more traditionally rationalistic approaches 
to these questions. For example, while “in 
his treatment of the Incarnation, Berdyaev 
owes much to Plato” (p. 199), for him, the 
ultimate questions of faith are in the final 
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analysis a mystery. The author offers the 
following summary interpretation of Ber- 
dyaev’s position: “I apprehended the ulti- 
mate reality neither in terms of monism nor 
of dualism but as if there were at the root of 
existence a basic antithesis, to wit, between 
God and uncreated freedom, both of which, 
however, are transcended in the final mys- 
tery of the divine Godhead” (p. 301). 

The difficulty in studying Berdyaev’s 
thought arises from the fact that he made 
no effort to develop a system of philosophy. 
In fact, he described his vocation as “to 
proclaim not a doctrine but a vision” (p. 
312). Yet at the same time his philosophy 
achieves a remarkably systematic character 
and preserves an internal coherence which, 
to be sure, he did not consciously seek. 

Berdyaev’s defense of man in an age 
which tends to depersonalize all human rela- 
tionships is a needed corrective; “to be hu- 
man in this most unhuman of ages [is] to 
guard the image of man, for it is the image 
of God” (p. 313). 

The author has done a great service for 
students of philosophy and religion in pre- 
senting in one volume the essential teachings 
and life of a great man. Adding to the schol- 
arly stature of the work is the inclusion of 
a bibliography listing all of Berdyaev’s books 
and articles. The approach resembles the 
sort of thing that Paul Schilpp has done in 
his series, “The Library of Living Philoso- 
phers.” Vallon’s critical comments are not as 
extensive as one might wish, but this is due 
in part to restricting the work to one volume. 

J. WEsLEy Ross 

University of Southern California 


The Providence of God. By Georcta Hark- 


NEss. New York-Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1960. vi + 192 pages. $3.50. 


Given the fact of evil and the scientific 
mentality which holds that events have their 
causes in the natural order, how can anyone 
believe in Providence these days? To answer 
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this question Georgia Harkness has written 
a brief but discriminating book. 

Quite properly, the discussion begins with 
a definition. Providence is not the divine de- 
termination of every event, but God’s victory 
in certain events and his final triumph in and 
over all events in their totality. The author 
identifies divine causation of every event 
with predestination and repeatedly rejects 
that alternative. 

This restriction of meaning leads to an- 
other. Since God makes all events serve his 
purpose in the end but does not cause every 
event, we should look for the hand of Prov- 
idence not in the occasioning of difficulties 
but in their conquest. Further, Providence is 
a two-sided affair. When God leads, man 
must follow or there is no leading. Provi- 
dence is the name of the relationship in 
which God leads man to the accomplishment 
of the divine will. This means that God cares 
for man in all things, but it does not mean 
that he takes care of man in all ways. He 
does not create the occasions of tribulation 
and trouble. 

The wider setting of Providence is the di- 
vine activity in creation and redemption. Dr. 
Harkness includes a discussion of the unity 
of these two activities as expressed in the 
Nicene Creed. The divine nature manifest in 
- Jesus was and is operative in creation ; hence, 
it may be said that Jesus Christ was God’s 
agent in creation. The unity of the two activ- 
ities provides the ground for a telic view of 
things. In view of the ends finally served, we 
may say that this is the best of all possible, 
if not imaginable, worlds. Evil is real enough, 
but it is to be understood as the concomitant 
of the interplay of human freedom and nat- 
ural law. The uniformities of nature which 
we call law are ordained and maintained by 
God even when individuals suffer from them. 
This is not because God places orderliness 
before human welfare, but because on the 
whole human well-being is best served and 
conserved in an orderly world. To this end 
God limits himself. 
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Central to the question of Providence is 
the relation of divine sovereignty and human 
freedom. The device for constructing ade- 
quate theological doctrine at this point is bal- 
ance. Not omnipotence but sufficient sover- 
eignty to initiate action and control events 
is all that need be attributed to God as Lord 
of life and Ruler of human destiny. Such 
sovereignty is compatible with a measure of 
self-limitation. Within the structure of di- 
vine order and subject to God’s overruling 
action, which leads all things to serve the di- 
vine ends, man has a measure of genuine 
freedom. 

Two other dimensions of the subject are 
dealt with in chapters on miracles and 
prayer. Now that we recognize that natural 
laws are descriptive and not efficacious, it is 
meaningful to affirm the possibility of unique 
events. Whether all reported miracles are 
genuine or mainly the embellishments of 
folklore is another matter. A similar judg- 
ment may be made about prayer. There is 
“no barrier in logic to the belief . . . that 
God can control even the weather”; hence, 
prayers with reference to weather are not 
necessarily illicit. However, on other grounds 
they may not be appropriate. 

The book ends with a discussion of the 
meaning of Providence for eternity, in the 
course of which there is a clear, unequivocal 
affirmation of the reality of a future life. 

The great merit of this study is its balance 
and obvious wisdom. One senses that these 
are the tested thoughts of a very wise person. 
There is no exploitation of theological oddity 
nor any exaggerated “corrective” to some 
prevailing theological opinion. Further, I 
suspect that Dr. Harkness accurately repre- 
sents the implicit operational foundation of 
many who reputedly delight in more exciting 
theological paradoxes. 

I was troubled, however, by what appears 
to be a resolution of difficulties through the 
device of definition without sufficient devel- 
opment or defense. To limit the meaning of 
Providence in the way Dr. Harkness does 
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removes certain difficulties, but does it really 
represent the “mind” of the Bible or of the 
church? If so many events fall outside the 
scope of Providence and must accordingly be 
put down as unintended consequences of nec- 
essary order, is not God reduced to the status 
of a finite deity, despite the author’s rejec- 
tion of that doctrine? Divine self-limitation 
never quite answers the question of why the 
order of nature has to be so costly in blood, 
sweat, and tears. The proposition that on the 
whole and in the long run, this is the best of 
all possible worlds for the promotion of hu- 
man welfare is a very high level generaliza- 
tion. The individual seems to be confronted 
with impersonal order rather than with per- 
sonal Providence. Finally, it would have 
been helpful if the author had distinguished 
between predestination and predeterminism. 

We are indebted to Professor Harkness 
for providing both the occasion and the help 
for rethinking an important article of the 
Christian faith. 

Lee OsBoRNE SCOTT 
Denison University 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHICS 


Biblical Faith and Social Ethics. By E. 
Ciinton GarDNER. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. xiv + 386 pages. $4.75. 


Professor Gardner, who teaches Social 
Ethics at Emory University, acknowledges 
his indebtedness to H. Richard Niebuhr for 
stimulating the ideas which he develops in 
this excellent volume. After showing the re- 
lationship of ethics to the social sciences and 
describing the relationship of ethics to philo- 
sophical and theological studies, he asserts: 
“While Christian ethics must make use of 
philosophical ethics to provide part of the 
content of morality, Christian ethics is 
clearly independent of secular systems of mo- 
rality in the sense that the former is not 
based on the latter. On the contrary, Chris- 
tian ethics is based upon Christian theology 
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and derives its distinctive content from this 
source.” In keeping with this point of view, 
the volume examines the moral life from the 
Christian perspective, according to which 
God is Creator, Judge, and Redeemer and 
man is created in the image of God, though 
he is now fallen. When forgiven by this re- 
deeming God, man finds guidance for his 
moral life. Rather than presenting a dog- 
matic approach to the subject of Christian 
morality, the author offers a heuristic and 
interpretive study. 

The development of biblical ethics is ex- 
amined carefully through reference to the 
Old Testament, Jesus’ teachings about the 
Kingdom of God, and the Apostle Paul’s 
ethic as expressed in agape. Dr. Gardner 
feels that “upon more careful examination it 
becomes increasingly clear that the unity of 
the Scriptures both in their moral and in 
their religious teachings is far more signifi- 
cant and impressive than their diversity.” 
With reference to the claim that Jesus repre- 
sented an apocalyptic ethic, he concludes: 
“While we shall probably never be able to 


know for a certainty whether Jesus thought 
of himself either as the Messiah or as the 
apocalyptic heavenly Son of Man, there can 
be little doubt that from the beginning of 
his public ministry he spoke with authority, 
offered men forgiveness for their sins, and 
assumed the right to admit men to the King- 


dom... . It seems probable that Jesus only 
gradually and at a relatively late stage in his 
ministry reached the conviction that his mis- 
sion was to perform the work of the Mes- 
siah, and that this work involved his own 
suffering and death.” With respect to 
Paul’s conception of agape, Gardner asserts : 
“Strictly speaking, agape cannot be defined ; 
its meaning can only be made known in re- 
ligious experience whereby men are made 
aware of the agape of God reaching ovt to 
meet them in their need, and it can become 
operative in men only as it #5 released in 
them in their response to the outreaching 
agape of God.” Thus, Christian ethics as a 
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whole is to be interpreted as man’s response 
to God’s love, the result (and perhaps the 
cause) of man’s release from bondage to 
sin. 

Five carefully written and edifying chap- 
ters relate Christian ethics to the social 
scene. The subjects are sex and marriage, 
the economic order, the political order, race 
relations, and love and justice. Justice is a 
necessary instrument of love, and love is the 
fulfillment of, but never a substitute for, jus- 
tice. Thus, love becomes the ultimate norm 
of justice: “For the Christian, the distance 
between what is actually possible in a par- 
ticular situation and the divine will under 
which all human action stands in judgment 
is covered by grace. The central meaning of 
the classical doctrine of justification by faith 
is that no man—neither the pietist nor the 
monk nor the reformer—is justified by 
works, even works of withdrawal to avoid 
compromise, but only by faith.” Love uses 
the structures of justice to strike a balance 
between life as it is and life as it should be 
in its final moral possibilities. Love can 
never be corralled, restricted, or systema- 
tized without becoming prudential, cold, 
formal and, indeed, “not-love.” 

This is one of the best recently written 
studies of biblical ethics. Its position is real- 
istic. It moves neither too far to the left nor 
to the right, but maintains throughout a 
sound relationship between ethics and the- 
ology. 

S. KEPLER 

Oberlin College 


International Conflict in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury: A Christian View. By HERBERT 
BUTTERFIELD. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. 123 pages. $3.00. 


This is the second volume in a promising 
series edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen entitled 
“Religious Perspectives.” The purpose of 
the series is “to re-evaluate first principles, 
to witness not only to the truth of religion 
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but the effects of its meaning in society.” 
The author of the present study is the 
eminent Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Cambridge. Herbert Butter- 
field writes from a wide and profound under- 
standing of the history of western Europe. 
Perhaps best known in theological circles 
for his provocative Whig Interpretation of 
History (1931) and his Christianity and 
History (1950), he is one of the few profes- 
sional historians who believe that a Chris- 
tian meaning can be detected in history 
through the use of “scientific” historical 
method. 

This volume seeks to find at work in the 
recent history of the western world, which 
includes Communist movements, elements of 
Christianity which should be acknowledged 
by Christians and applauded as practical 
applications of the Gospel. In addition, the 
author brings to bear on the course of recent 
international relations insight from the 
Christian doctrine of man which, it is argued, 
should temper the evaluation of present rela- 
tions between nations. It is at the latter 
point that the book presents a most signifi- 
cant criticism of international relations and 
suggests clear principles on which to build 
future peace. 

In the first chapter, “Morality and the 
Way We Stage the Conflict,” Butterfield 
calls for some honest evaluation of the self- 
image at work on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. It “is dangerous to imagine that 
ours is a world in which masses of men on 
the one side have freely opted for wicked- 
ness, while on the other there is a completely 
righteous party, whose virtue is superior to 
conditioning circumstances” (p. 27). The 
Christian doctrine of the sinfulness of every 
man should be especially applied to the mo- 
tives of one’s own country as well as to the 
motives of the opposition. In the next chap- 
ter, “The Scientific Method in the Realm of 
Politics,” Butterfield argues for a clear- 
sighted and unemotional application of the 
lessons of history to political issues, in con- 
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trast to refuge in mere slogans. In the third 
chapter, “History and the Possibility of a 
Détente,” he discusses the chances for a way 
out of the present impasse between Russia 
and the West using lessons learned from 
history. In Chapter Four, “Human Nature 
and the Dominion of Fear,” he shows how 
in instance after instance policies which often 
affected millions were dictated by the fear and 
loneliness of men on the highest pinnacles of 
human power. In the final chapter, “Chris- 
tianity and Global Revolution,” he asks 
Christians not to judge too hastily the tur- 
moil and bloodshed of political changes, since 
many of them have been initiated in accord- 
ance with principles of Christianity. 

There is a saneness and moderation in 
this book which both saves it from partisan 
pamphleteering and makes the author’s ar- 
guments applicable to many epochs of his- 
tory. This level-headedness makes up for a 
lack of either original or revolutionary 
solutions to international political problems. 
For there is little in the book that will strike 
the reader as new. To some, in fact, the 
analysis will not be particularly “Christian,” 
due to the fact that the author argues so 
ardently for such prosaic things as honesty 
in evaluating an enemy, the value of past his- 
tory in judging present events in interna- 
tional relations, and the parallels between 
the beginnings of democratic nations and 
the struggle for freedom in awakening areas. 
But it is actually here that Butterfield’s con- 
tribution lies. He takes seriously oft-forgot- 
ten elements in Christian thought—the doc- 
trines of creation and of man’s place in God’s 
world. 

One wonders, however, whether the au- 
thor fails to distinguish sufficiently between 
such achievements of human history as free- 
dom, individualism, justice and equality, all 
of which are made possible by man’s crea- 
tion in God’s image, and the implications of 
the new creation in Christ. On the other 
hand, it is probably too much to expect that 
a man of Butterfield’s background and con- 
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cerns would concentrate upon this essentially 
theological question. International Conflict 
in the Twentieth Century sets forth the ob- 
servations of a mature historian on one of 
the most sobering issues of the day. For 
this it is welcome and for this it will un- 
doubtedly be read and pondered. 
Dona_p C, ZIEMKE 


Pacific Lutheran University 


Segregation and Desegregation. By T. B. 
Maston. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1959. xiii + 178 pages. $3.50. 


Dr. Maston’s aim is to present “the Chris- 
tian ideal concerning segregation and de- 
segregation” (p. 163). The first two 
chapters are a factual review of the 1954 
Supreme Court decision on racial discrimi- 
nation in the public schools and the later 
action in 1955 which indicates “the manner 
in which relief is to be accorded” (p. 173) 
for the purposes of ending racial discrimina- 
tion. (Both of these useful documents are 
included in appendices.) After two further 
chapters which discuss such terms as separa- 
tion, segregation, desegregation, and integra- 
tion, Maston devotes the other half of the 
book to a discussion of various aspects of the 
Christian faith in relation to the problem. 

One chapter deals with “Biblical Teach- 
ings and Segregation.” Although there is 
little that is new in this chapter, it is a help- 
ful summary. However, it does not ade- 
quately come to grips with the arguments for 
segregation made by churchmen who base 
their claims on biblical literalism. Maston 
makes a pass at this position, but it is doubt- 
ful that his discussion will make any impres- 
sion on such people. 

The next chapter on “Segregation and the 
Christian Ethic” is of a similar sort. Anyone 
who has had a standard seminary course in 
Christian ethics will be familiar with the 
materials used and the arguments. However, 
the short section on the Cross is excellent 
and renews an emphasis on suffering in the 
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Christian life which is all too often missing 
in Christian ethical preaching and teaching. 
The spirit of the recent sit-ins and boycotts 
may be contrasted to this deficiency. It does 
seem to me that there is too little practical 
emphasis in this chapter. Various practical 
methods for dealing with the problem of 
segregation are nowhere discussed. 

The final two chapters on “The Church 
and Segregation” and “Segregation and 
World Missions” point to what may seem 
to be obvious truths, but truths which may 
also have been neglected by many who call 
themselves Christians. Here, nonetheless, is 
the major weakness of the book. In his 
comparison of Protestantism’s indifferent 
achievements with Roman Catholic successes 
in working against segregation, Maston is 
too ready to forgive the Protestants. Protes- 
tant churches are confronted with greater 
difficulties, due, as Maston points out, to the 
larger number of Negroes among Protes- 
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tants than among Catholics. But this fact 
hardly provides moral justification for Prot- 
estant failures. The author further points to 
differences in institutional structure as a 
reason why desegregation has proceeded less 
swiftly in Protestant churches. But this 
scarcely fosters confidence in the ethical con- 
tent of the educational programs of Prot- 
estant churches. On the other hand, Mas- 
ton’s major point about the bad effect of 
segregation on world missions in his last 
chapter is not only well done but rather 
courageous. 

On the whole, the book is a good summary 
of the situation as it faces the churches. It 
appears to me that at this time in history, we 
need a more radical assessment of that situa- 
tion than Dr. Maston seems willing to make. 
The mildness of his calls in the concluding 
chapter to ministers to be prophets and to 
laymen to defend the minister’s right to be 
a prophet demands much greater passion and 
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many more practical suggestions. The times 
require more than what some may interpret 
as mere pious platitudes. Churchmen sorely 
need a clarion call; this book’s call is much 
too muted by caution. The presentation un- 
der review has a certain value as a statement 
of an ideal, but it will not serve to inspire 
and transform. 
Rosert V. SMITH 


Colgate University 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
AND ETHICS 


Freedom and Immortality. By Ian T. Ran- 
sEY. London: SCM Press, Ltd, 1960. 157 
pages. $3.25. 


It is possible to be at home, comfortable, 
and energetically positive with respect to 
both logical empiricism and the theological 
affirmations of the Christian tradition. Thus 
argues the Nolloth Professor of the Philoso- 
phy of the Christian Religion at Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

In Religious Language (1957) Professor 
Ramsey already argued that “far from be- 
ing necessarily irreligious, logical empiricism 
provides us with a tool which can be of the 
greatest service to theology, making possible 
between philosophy and theology not only a 
new co-operation, but a new venture alto- 
gether” (p. 5). 

Freedom and Immortality carries forward 
this point of view. Primary appeal is made 
to the distinctive, and especially the distinc- 
tively inclusive, perception of the full dimen- 
sions of those “‘situations” which give rise to 
personal, moral, religious, and metaphysical 
claims or affirmations. It is quite clear that, 
in Professor Ramsey’s mind, the categories 
of God, freedom, and immortality are ulti- 
mately inseparable and refer to aspects of 
something which, seen in its fullness, is one 
“situation.” Affirmations that use these cate- 
gories are made whenever such a situation 
“discloses” a “more than object” or a “more 
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than publicly observable” reality. Straight- 
forward propositions and consistent logic are 
appropriate to speaking of publicly observa- 
ble objects ; distinctively “odd” logic is sim- 
ilarly appropriate to speaking of the “more 

Hence, arguments for or against “free- 
dom” in terms of determinism or indeter- 
minacy are seeking solutions in terms of ob- 
ject-relations, thus leaving unconsidered the 
“more” which is disclosed to the person in 
the self-awareness of an act of decision. Such 
a methodologically incomplete orientation 
can never be the last court of appeal. Sim- 
ilarly, arguments concerning “immortality” 
couched in terms of either time-boundness 
or timelessness (eternality), or of continuous 
or discontinuous futurity, are shackled by 
the limits of all observables and of such ab- 
stractions as may rather unequivocally be de- 
rived from them. At best, some objective 
“me” or, better, “him” is dealt with; the “I” 
(cf. the Hebraic view of the soul) cannot be 
caught in this categorical net. 

The “disclosure” of personal, moral, re- 
ligious, and metaphysical reality is not some- 
thing that can be forced by logical proce- 
dures. But the right kind of reasoning (or 
logic, if you will) can invite such disclosure, 
and with confident expectation. One proceeds 
by analogy upward until analogy either ex- 
hausts itself or comes to contradict what 
is perhaps best described as “being felt to- 
ward.” At some point, the strain of impro- 
priety in phrase or concept allows the ice to 
break, the penny to drop, and a man to see. 
One is perforce reminded of Plato’s ascent of 
eros, with the addition of the strain-crisis 
emphasis of the koan, with its insoluble yet 
demanding logical dilemma. 

It would be profitable to explore the de- 
gree of parallelism between Professor Ram- 
sey’s ideas and such emphases as William 
James’ “more,” Bergson’s “intuition,” Schlei- 
ermacher’s “feeling,” and D. C. Macintosh’s 
“perception in a complex.” There can be 
little doubt that a large common element ob- 
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tains; analysis of the differentia could be 
equally illuminating. 

In this methodological orientation, feeling 
judgments—with their inescapable coupling 
of commitment to compelling disclosure— 
become not less than, but rather more than, 
objective judgments. The objective outlook, 
with its proper logic, is used as a tool to be 
exploited and then cast aside, but finally to 
be used again, with proper qualifications, in 
communicating what has been disclosed. 

Professor Ramsey presents logical empir- 
icism as a logical method which is first of 
all a psycho-logic of the ordinary, actual us- 
age of language, as applied to “religious” 
concerns. As an empiricist, he refuses to pre- 
judge the possibilities of significant usage 
through reference to some particular kind of 
speech, such as that about objects. He asks 
instead what “religious” language is actually 
doing and what it is that such language is 
concerned with. Only when we know what 
the religiously concerned person is saying, or 
at least trying to say, can we properly judge 
the significance of his effort. 


Here, then, is a sober, careful essay in the 
logic (or logics) of awareness, knowledge, 
and communication. The logic of the objec- 
tive and observable on the one hand and the 


logic of the personal, moral, religious, and 
metaphysical on the other are clearly distin- 
guished and operationally related. This book 
deserves serious and sympathetic attention, 
preferably in sequence with Religious Lan- 
guage. 
Dona_Lp H. RHOADES 
Southern California School of Theology 


Ethics: A Critical Introduction. By A. 
CAMPBELL GARNETT. New York: Ronald 
Press Company, 1960. viii + 526 pages. 
$5.50. 


Dr. Garnett, Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Wisconsin, has produced a 
valuable addition to text materials in philo- 
sophical ethics. The work will be of special 
interest to teachers and students who do not 
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hastily dismiss the insights of the great re- 
ligions as inadequate or irrelevant norms for 
moral judgment and decision. While Gar- 
nett’s point of view is no faith-ethic, it shows 
great appreciation for the religious contribu- 
tion to ethics and attempts to develop ra- 
tional support for the supremacy of agape. 
The author is obviously concerned to go 
beyond skeptical emotivists and shallow nat- 
uralists to a concept of the good more in ac- 
cord with that insistence upon human poten- 
tialities reflected in the great traditions, yet 
without abandoning the canons of modern 
philosophy. 

The Introduction helpfully discusses the 
methods, problems, materials, and theories of 
ethics. Part I is a rapid survey of ethics 
among primitive men and among the great 
religions of the world. Part II is a solid his- 
torical and critical discussion of such ethical 
judgments. In the course of eight chapters, 
historical figures, from the Greeks to the 
present, are referred to in the presentation 
of major definitions and theories. Critical 
analysis is made of egoism, the pursuit of 
happiness, the intuition of duty, self-realiza- 
tion, the semantic problem, and emotive and 
prescriptive theories. The last chapter in this 
part, “A New Analysis and Conclusions,” 
outlines Garnett’s modified self-realization 
theory. Part III comprises over a hundred 
pages of brief selections, without comment, 
dealing with the specific issues of the ideal 
moral life, authority and liberty, property 
rights, war and revolution, and marriage and 
the family. Contributors range from Aris- 
totle to St. Paul, Nietzsche to Schweitzer, 
Hobbes to Leo XIII, Marx to A. D. Lind- 
say, Machiavelli to Roland H. Bainton, and 
Bertrand Russell to Pius XI. Extraneous 
material is carefully omitted, leaving clear, 
provocative ideas. 

Confident that the unexamined life is not 
worth living, Professor Garnett takes as the 
distinctive quality of the good (good of its 
kind), the process of critical examination 
which fulfills the potentialities of man in vol- 
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untary conduct. Immediate impulse is to be 
controlled by attention to all possible ideas 
concerning means, consequences and alter- 
native goals. This process involves the de- 
velopment of the widest possible range of 
interests, cultivated without partiality or 
prejudice, which is the essence of human well- 
being. Ultimately, this leads to agape and in- 
terest in all the interests of mankind. But to 
begin at the beginning, beyond the sub-vol- 
untary level of impulsive interest in the hu- 
man body and other objects, three levels of 
conduct are proposed as describing voluntary 
conduct. On the first level is prudence, in- 
terest in the self and in all its own interests. 
Next is the altruism of loyalty—loyalty to 
specific individuals and groups. On the high- 
est level is the altruism of agape or impartial 
good will for the whole family of men. The 
hierarchy of value for action, therefore, 
reads: (1) act according to prudence except 
when it conflicts with loyalty and agape; (2) 
act in loyalty unless it conflicts with agape; 
and (3) act “always in accord with the re- 
quirements of agape” (p. 364). 

The problem of agape proves to be the 
most troublesome point in Garnett’s theory. 
Most often it is described as “impartial good 
will” and equated with Christian agape. In 
point of fact, it certainly falls short of the 
radical nature of agape (cf. Anders Nygren) 
as manifest in Jesus Christ on the Cross. Al- 
though “selfless” love and “the last full 
measure of devotion” are referred to in a 
footnote (to p. 363), the implications for 
authentic Christian understanding of agape 
are not developed. Again, it is assumed that 
agape, as the author develops it, is validated 
by empirical evidence. Yet one suspects that 
this compelling conviction of a highest good 
is first grasped in faith, and then confirming 
evidence is sought. The rational discovery of 
the summum bonum apart from any faith 
element is an exaggerated claim. A hint of 
such a faith element is discernible in Gar- 
nett’s suggestion that agape is acceptable as 
the final ethical norm only by those who de- 
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velop the capacity for agape (pp. 363, 371) ; 
however, the implications of this are not ex- 
plored. (It is interesting to recall that in his 
earlier study, The Moral Nature of Man 
[1952], Professor Garnett asserts that there 
is no clear answer to the question “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” apart from religious 
faith.) The problem of the relation of faith 
and reason remains unresolved. 

The relevance of agape to the social order 
also needs elaboration. It is simply stated 
that agape demands stubborn loyalty to the 
rules of the community until, under the criti- 
cal guidance of agape, it becomes impossible 
to continue to support them. Clarification of 
this statement of principle would also serve 
to make more precise the meaning of agape 
as Garnett conceives it. 

The author affirms that the Christian idea 
of agape is developed “more or less fully and 
explicitly” ir the other great religions and 
in the various philosophies of Humanism. 
This does not sufficiently allow for the dif- 
ferences. As remarkable as Buddhist com- 
passion is, for example, it is permeated with 
a quality of non-attachment quite divergent 
from Christian agape, with its insistence 
upon full involvement in the life and situa- 
tion of the other person. 

The treatment of the development of ethics 
in the religious traditions is not so masterful 
as in the philosophical tradition. Moral vir- 
tues are presented, but the essential ideas 
and inner life of religion are at points either 
obscured or distorted. In Confucianism, the 
dimension of inner equilibrium is missed. In 
Buddhism, the concept of man and the world 
as essentially involved in suffering, imper- 
manence, and non-substantiality is ignored. 
It is utterly misleading, moreover, to say 
that the enlightenment of Gautama meant the 
insight that “all man needs for his salvation 
is the practice of simple humane virtues” (p. 
89). Again, there is no qualification upon the 
equation of Brahmanism with pantheism. 

The author is most sure-footed in his jour- 
ney in Part II through the development of 
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philosophical ethics in the West. The de- 
scriptive material and the critical material 
alike are lucid and insightful. This is the 
most valuable—although most difficult—sec- 
tion of the volume. Illustrative material is 
slight, but the summaries are appropriate 
and helpful. The best student will be chal- 
lenged. The average student may, happily, 
find the going hard; he will certainly need 
the careful interpretation of a teacher. 

This most recent product of the dedicated 
labor of Professor Garnett in exploring 
moral issues in the light of the whole life of 
man, the noblest insights of religion, and the 
finest aspirations of culture is most welcome. 

W. LAwrENCE HIGHFILL 

North Carolina State College 


SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


The Social Sources of Church Unity. By 
Ropert Lee. New York-Nashville: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1960. 238 pages. $4.50. 


The reader of this book should already be 
familiar with H. Richard Niebuhr’s The So- 
cial Sources of Denominationalism. As Dr. 
Lee indicates in the preface, his study docu- 
ments the radical shift in Protestant empha- 
ses in the United States between 1929, when 
Niebuhr’s book appeared, and 1960. The title 
of Lee’s work epitomizes the change. 

The author attended the Oberlin Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order. His study appears 
to counterbalance the Faith and Order em- 
phasis (perhaps unintentionally ), at least in- 
sofar as the necessity for, and the trend to- 
ward, unity as represented in ecumenical 
circles are viewed predominantly in relation 
to theological factors. Non-theological fac- 
tors are recognized, of course, but largely in 
the perspective either of Niebuhr’s emphasis 
upon divisiveness or of external pressures in 
the mission field. However, many of the 
pressures and the phenomena Dr. Lee de- 
scribes are of primary importance only in the 
United States. 

The author restricts himself to a documen- 
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tation of the social factors influencing church 
unity, but he states in his preface that this is 
not to deny or underrate theological concerns 
or influences. It is clear that he is well 
acquainted with this other area—which will 
make some readers regret that he did not at- 
tempt to relate the two areas, at least in the 
final section on Evaluation. 

The three parts of the book indicate the 
approach: I. The Emerging Unity of Ameri- 
can Society ; II. The Signs of Church Unity ; 
and III. Evaluation. Little is said that is new 
to those conversant with the American 
church scene but the overall impact of seeing 
the material brought together in integrated 
form is welcome. The literary freshness of 
the data is evident from the necessarily large 
percentage of references to journals rather 
than books. 

There can be little quarrel with the thesis 
of the study that social forces in this country 
are rapidly destroying the fundamental bases 
for the continuing existence of many denom- 
inations. In discussing “common-core” Prot- 
estantism, Dr. Lee correctly points out that 
in contemporary Protestantism there are fre- 
quently sharper differences within denomi- 
nations than between denominations. “Social 
factors may still be conducive to schismatic 
ends. . . . Yet the broad and dominant di- 
rection is centripetal rather than centrifugal. 
. . . In the alternation between schism and 
unity, dominance has swung toward the 
latter pole” (p. 188). 

Parts I and II are almost over-docu- 
mented; both have a large number of foot- 
notes, some of which could have been better 
included in the text. In some cases, footnotes 
appear to support statements that could 
stand by themselves. In part, the book reads 
like a modified Ph.D. dissertation, with cer- 
tain stylistic patterns recognizable to all who 
have been forced by advisers into rigid meth- 
ods of research expression. 

This reviewer finished the book somewhat 
puzzled. The author states his case well, but 
the book is loosely written and this has an 
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adverse effect upon its readability. The lack 
of any attempt to relate the material to the 
ecumenical movement in its theological 
framework can perhaps be associated with 
this deficiency of structure. Here is an im- 
portant limitation in the study from the 
standpoint of its use with laymen or college 
students ; it may cause them to underrate the 
theological factors, or at least the contribu- 
tion of the theologians. Nevertheless, the 
book succeeds in making clear the effect of 
non-theological, indeed even non-religious, 
factors upon the church unity movement in 
the United States today. The thesis is so 
thoroughly demonstrated that there is little 
anyone can take issue with. Those who still 
maintain their separateness on very fine the- 
ological points—in contrast to significant 
ones—ought to be sobered by the consider- 
able progress toward church union that is 
being brought about by cultural forces, in- 
cluding un-Christian and even anti-Christian 
influences. When church unions occur, Dr. 
Lee implies, they are more often the result of 
pressures from our society as a whole than 
the result of church leadership. 


ANDREW R. EICKHOFF 
Bradley University 
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Our Heavenly Father. By Hetmut THIEL- 
ICKE. Translated by John W. Dober- 
stein from Das Gebet das die Welt um- 
spannt. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1960. 157 pages. $3.00. 


This book contains eleven sermons on the 
Lord’s Prayer preached by Helmut Thielicke 
in Stuttgart, Germany during the concluding 
days of World War II. They carry paren- 
thetical references to air-raid sirens and to 
bombings in actual process. The Church of 
the Hospitallers in which the series began 
was destroyed, as were other churches in the 
city, so that the later sermons were delivered 
in a neighboring parish house. Despite the 
handicap, here is preaching of a high order. 
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It is quite biblical, an end aided by the brief, 
related scripture passages associated with 
each sermon. Further, the preaching is intel- 
ligently theological, imaginative, sensitive to 
moral issues, and relevant to the dire con- 
ditions surrounding it. The preacher notably 
shares the tensions of his hearers, and in 
view of the quality of his messages, it is no 
wonder that he had a good hearing! 

The Lord’s Prayer occupies an incom- 
parable place. It “is really a total prayer. 
And its seven petitions are like the rainbow 
colors of the spectrum into which light di- 
vides when it is refracted in a prism. The 
whole light of life is captured in this rain- 
bow of seven petitions. Nobody can ever say 
that it sends him away empty-handed. It 
can be spoken at the cradle and the grave. 
It can rise from the altars of great cathe- 
drals and from the dark hovels of those who 
‘eat their bread with tears.’ It can be prayed 
at weddings and on the gallows. And the 
fact is that it has been prayed in all these 
places. All seven of the colors of our life are 
contained in it, and so never is there a time 
when we are left alone” (p. 78). 

These sermons bristle with theological dis- 
cussion. Illustrations of this may be noted. 
Is there a God, a Father, who knows where 
the dangers are, “where the robbers lie in 
ambush,” or is this a species of talking to 
ourselves to keep our spirits up? If we are 
going to be rational, or just realistic, must 
we not admit we are “dreadfully alone,” and 
so act like adults ? Would any of us normally 
expect a Father “especially in the ghastly 
valley all of us have been going through” 
(p. 20), these recent months of World War 
II ? It is true, of course, that in war time this 
world is a most unfatherly place. In any 
event, there can be no more important fact 
than that Jesus should teach us to pray the 
Lord’s Prayer. He becomes the assurance of 
“Our Father,” and the manifestation of the 
fatherly in our world (p. 22). 

Another dimension of this emphasis, a 
corrective one, should be noted in these 
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sermons. “There is prevalent among us 
Christians a manner of speech that manifests 
itself every time something terrible happens 
to us. It occurs in many death notices” and 
comfort notes: “God has taken away our 
son ; God has visited cancer upon me” ; “The 
death of your wife is irreparable, but we 
must bow to God’s will”; “He not only 
creates infants, but also sends infantile 
paralysis upon them.” The preacher’s re- 
joinder is clear-cut: “This is an utterly and 
completely unbiblical idea. On the contrary, 
what we hear in the Bible again and again is 
that the powers of sin, suffering, and death 
are hostile powers, enemies of God. God did 
not will that they should exist... . They 
are the dark henchmen of original sin, our 
own sin” (pp. 24-25). The above way of 
speaking among us must stop. 

Who is to blame for the boundless misery 
of our time? The question receives con- 
certed attention. The preacher observes that 
most men construe the world’s guilt in terms 
of the attitudes and behavior of the other 
fellow. He alludes to the “war guilt lie” in 
World War I which assigned the guilt to 
the other side. He fully grants that some- 
where in such a hideous disaster there is a 
great and terrible guilt. Doubtless, there are 
“warmongers who are guilty in high de- 
gree.” Nevertheless, “when we deal with a 
world event of such elemental proportions 
as this apocalyptic war, we cannot saddle the 
burden of guilt upon any individual or group 
of men, for we sense that something is 
wrong with our world itself” (p. 103). 

There runs through these sermons an 
assuring sensitivity to the moral dimension. 
Instead of teaching us to pray, “Avenge the 
guilt, O Father,” Jesus teaches us to say, 
“Forgive us our debts” (p. 104). That is 
much more important for us. My guilt is in- 
volved too. I need forgiveness. Does this 
mean that, if forgiven, my sin is also for- 
gotten, or that I will not sin any more? We 
know ourselves too well for such a conclu- 
sion. Consider what happens when a mother 
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forgives her child or a wife forgives her 
husband’s lie. To forgive is not to forget. 
Who can forget? But what, then, is forgive- 
ness? “Forgiveness means: This shall not 
separate us” (p. 111). 

Few books, two or three times the size, 
have as much to offer as this one. Here is 
preaching that stirs and moves. 

IRWIN R. BEILER 


Allegheny College, Emeritus 


St. John’s Gospel. By Watter LUurut. 
Translated by Kurt Schoenenberger. Rich- 
mond: John Knox Press, 1960. x + 348 
pages. $5.00. 

This is a collection of fifty-two expository 
sermons based on various sections of the 
Fourth Gospel and first preached in the war 
years 1939-1940 in Switzerland. Published 
in 1942 under the title Johannes: Das vierte 
Evangelium ausgelegt fur die Gemeinde, the 
sermons went through four editions before 
being translated into English. Walter Lithi 
is minister at Minster and before that was 
pastor in the village of Vinelz in the Oeko- 
lampad parish of Basel. He stands com- 
pletely within the Calvinist tradition, as in- 
terpreted by Karl Barth, and is considered 
to be one of the outstanding preachers in 
Europe today. 

The greatest value of the book is the in- 
sight it gives into the way the Christian 
gospel was proclaimed in Europe during the 
dark days of the Second World War. The 
basic theme of the volume as a whole is well 
expressed in the sermon on John 13:36- 
14:14: “And believing in Christ crucified 
means quite simply being convinced that 
both the works of Christ and His victory 
are of significance today and that, however 
it appears, there will never be a world that 
does not bear the sign of Him who said to 
His disciples, ‘Believe also in me.’ ”’ 

The pulpit is, of course, not the place to 
discuss technical questions of higher criti- 
cism. However, expository preaching ought 
to reflect the results of such study. It is un- 


fortunate that this volume completely ig- 
nores the lessons of the modern critical study 
of John. Thus, Liithi fails to acknowledge 
that the story of the woman taken in adul- 
tery is not a genuine part of the Fourth Gos- 
pel. He ignores the fact that chapter twenty- 
one is an appendix. He assumes that the 
“beloved disciple” is the Apostle John. He 
shows no real understanding of what the 
term “truth” means in this gospel, with the 
result that in discussing chapter 17 :16-19 
he wonders whether the prayer that the dis- 
ciples be “sanctified through the truth” is 
not a warning against false efforts at 
self-sanctification. In the Johannine usage, 
“truth” does not stand over against that 
which is a lie, but instead represents that 
which is real, in the ultimate sense of the 
term. The “word of God,” which is truth, is 
the ultimate reality which breaks into this 
phenomenal world and by which men are 
made holy (see 1:12, etc.). Further, Liithi 
makes no distinction between the Jesus of 
history and the Christ of faith, with the re- 
sult that everything in the gospel is regarded 
as historical and all the words attributed to 
Jesus are accepted without question. The 
preacher fails to understand the fact that 
Peter is depreciated throughout the entire 
gospel—save for the appendix—and, conse- 
quently, in dealing with the Resurrection he 
suggests that John (!) is held back by fear 
while Peter goes bravely into the tomb. On 
the contrary, the Greek rather clearly sug- 
gests that Peter rushes impulsively into the 
tomb whereas the beloved disciple enters 
reverently and comes at once to belief. It 
has always seemed to this reviewer that the 
author of the Fourth Gospel here gives rec- 
ognition to the traditional primacy of Peter 
in the resurrection narrative but yet wants 
to show the beloved disciple as spiritually 
more perceptive. Whatever the reason, Peter 
certainly does not appear in a good light. 
It should be mentioned to Liuthi’s credit 
that he does postulate in the Preface a basic 
principle for the study of the Fourth Gospel 
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—that the gospel is a unity and that one 
cannot legitimately dwell on the descriptive 
narrative to the exclusion of the instruc- 
tional explanations which usually follow. We 
cannot forget the light that the latter sheds 
on the former. This is an important point 
and one which Liithi consistently follows. 

The sermons ‘fully justify the statement 
on the jacket that Liithi is in the Swiss Re- 
formed tradition, as influenced by Karl 
Barth. The theology of the book includes 
the concepts of a very real Devil and Hell, 
of Predestination, and of a Christ who has 
lost all his humanity. [*] 

The doctrine of election is held up as the 
“deep and fundamental gospel,” and the re- 
jection of this doctrine is regarded as the 
sin which accounts for the “flat, superficial, 
and mediocre Christianity” of modern Eu- 
rope. In discussing chapter 20:24-31, Luthi 
makes the statement: “But when the Lord 
chooses, and He does so choose; when God’s 
grace singles us out, then we do believe, 
whether we want to or not” (underlining 
mine). And yet, in what seems to be a con- 
tradiction, the preacher raises the question, 
in connection with chapter 21:1-14, of “what 
happens to all the fish that refuse to be 
caught in the net that we cast at the Lord’s 
command?” If they are elected, how can 
they refuse? If they are not elected, what 
is the use of casting the net? 

Luthi takes a rather dim view of Chris- 
tian education. In discussing Jesus’ prayer 
of gratitude in chapter 17:6-8, the point is 
made that “we can never make human be- 
ings into what would please God. That is 
and will remain a gift. . . . That is why the 
most important word in the Scriptures is 
not ‘education’ but ‘salvation,’ and that is why 
Christ is not the Educator and Teacher, but 
the Saviour of the human race.” Since Liuthi 
does not seem to be here making any distinc- 
tion between Jesus and Christ, it is appro- 


[* Cf. Barth’s The Humanity of God, Richmond: 
John Knox Press, 1960, chap. ii—Ep1Tor] 


priate to mention that he surely ought to be 
aware that one of the most common titles 
for Jesus was Rabbi, or Teacher. 

Here are sermons that helped people in 
great anxiety and despair to find the eternal 
message of the Gospel. They also illustrate a 
particular theological interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. One wishes that this theological inter- 
pretation were better grounded in the mes- 
sage of the Fourth Gospel as illuminated by 
modern research. 

ArtTHUR H. MAYNARD 


University of the Pacific 
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The Christian Today. By JEAN DANIELOU. 
Translated by Kathryn Sullivan. New 
York: Desclee Co., Inc., 1960. 150 pages. 
$2.75. 

This volume is an exercise in Roman Cath- 
olic piety. It contains essays on Holiness, 
Love of God, Obedience, Liberty, Cer- 
titude, Faith, Hope, and Poverty. It is inter- 
esting to note that the final grouping con- 
cludes with poverty rather than charity. The 
book is not primarily a devotional work, but 
rather a series of essays on these topics. The 
essays are pervaded by numerous Roman 
Catholic categories and interpretations re- 
garding the sacraments, the mass, and the 
church. The book is clearly written for a 
Roman Catholic audience. 

However, the presence of such interpreta- 
tions and modes of expression does not im- 
ply that the book in no way transcends a 
purely Roman Catholic focus of attention. 
Father Daniélou concentrates upon a call to 
Christian discipleship and witness in the 
midst of the world. While the Christian is 
involved in secular callings, it is as a witness 
for God that he acts. This prevents him from 
succumbing to the ways of the world, but it 
also avoids the opposite extreme of mere 
religious protest against those ways through 
some kind of withdrawal. The Christian is 
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to be a saint in action. This is his true call- 
ing. 

Although the book has this seriousness of 
purpose, it is not basically a theological 
treatise. At times the author mentions such 
thinkers as Berdyaev, with whose doctrine 
of the church he disagrees; Sartre and 
Camus, of whose non-Christian philosophies 
he is a clear opponent; and Maritain, with 
whom he frequently notes agreement. He 
shows little appreciation for the contribu- 
tion of secular existentialists. In spite of scat- 
tered comment upon such contemporary 
thinkers, the volume does not have the vigor 
of a serious theological work. A Thomistic 
atmosphere pervades the essays and is per- 
haps especially noticeable in the considera- 
tion of certitude. But the theoretical acumen 
of Thomism is not creatively brought to bear 
upon the positions which the author desires 
to criticize. 

In view of all this, the book turns out to 
be disappointingly naive and pietistic. The 
reader is informed that one should lead a 
holy life and act as a Christian saint. Above 
all else one is to be devoted to God and in 
such devotion will find true freedom. Hope 
lies in what God has done for man, rather 
than in what man can do for himself in his- 
tory. Christian poverty is not a denial of 
private property or a life of communal mo- 
nasticism. It is rather the use of one’s re- 
sources to perform a religious task. With 
much of this the reader may readily agree. 
But, unfortunately, this is about all that is 
said. 

As with so much Protestant pietism, while 
the reader is asked to be a Christian, little 
attention is given to problems of trying to 
lead a Christian life in contemporary society, 
nor is serious attention paid to the problems 
of Christian ethics involved in such piety. 
The essays read much like the sectarian per- 
fectionism that has pervaded the history of 
Christianity. If the reader overlooks the 
Roman Catholic symbolism and categories, 
he will find himself in an atmosphere of 


typical Protestant piety lacking in any real 
relevance to the complexities of the situation 
in which he is asked to be a saint. 

The level of the intended audience of the 
book is not clear. As suggested above, it is 
not written primarily for the philosopher or 
theologian. And the intelligent layman will 
demand far more from a Christian ethicist 
than is here offered. In consideration of the 
European setting for these essays, amidst 
perplexing problems of Marxism and a va- 
riety of Christian protests, there is, strangely 
enough, very little help offered as to just 
how one is to achieve sainthood. In the pres- 
ence of competing calls for their loyalties, 
dedicated Christians who desire to reverence 
the Holy stand in serious need of practical 
guidance. Probably American Catholics can 
do at least as well as Father Daniélou in the 
presentation of the demands of their faith. 
Unfortunately, readers of this journal will 
find little here but the piety with which they 
are already too familiar, the only difference 
being that it appears in Roman Catholic 
dress. 

A. DURFEE 

The American University 


Christianity and the Scientist. By IAn G. 
Bargpour. New York: Association Press, 
1960. 128 pages. $2.50. 

This book points up ways in which the life 
and work of the modern scientist can be un- 
derstood and conducted as a means of ex- 
pressing Christian discipleship. The author 
examines the scientist’s activities in research, 
teaching, industry, and governmental service. 
According to Barbour, there is more than 
one way in which the scientist’s work can be 
a means of devotion to God. In the various 
contexts in which he finds the scientist at 
work, the author analyzes the moral deci- 
sions which scientists ought to face and the 
opportunities which are present for Chris- 
tian witness. Throughout the presentation, 
Dr. Barbour accents science as a possible in- 
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strument of love and justice, contributing 
to human welfare. 

Scientific activity requires a number of 
moral attitudes: honesty, cooperation, uni- 
versality, open-mindedness, and freedom. 
These are ideals which one can also affirm 
as a Christian. The scientist may rejoice, 
says Barbour, that the scientific enterprise 
entails a moral structure. Moreover, he may 
find in this structure opportunity to make a 
distinctly Christian witness. 

In the section entitled ‘Understanding 
God’s Creation,” the author argues that “it 
was in the Hebrew-Christian West alone 
among world civilizations that science was 
extensively developed” (p. 47). He seems 
to be suggesting that this was due to the 
Jewish-Christian “appreciation of the cre- 
ated order” (p. 48). In the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, this is a radical misconception of the 
actual relationship of Christianity to the de- 
velopment of scientific knowledge and meth- 
odology. The period of Christian 
nance in the West down to A.D. 1500 was 
precisely a time of mediocrity and stagna- 
tion in contrast both to the pre-Socratic era 
and to the post-Renaissance period. Hardly 
a single major scientific concept or advance 
can be ascribed to the energy of any Chris- 
tian catalyst. Science came to develop ex- 
tensively in the Hebrew-Christian West in 
spite of Christianity, not because of it. 

The book is well written and easily under- 
stood. Barbour does a good job of describ- 
ing the nature, habitat, privileges, and re- 
sponsibilities of the scientist who is also a 
Christian. His study is worthy of attention 
and purchase. 


domi- 


WALTER E. STUERMANN 
University of Tulsa 


Build on the Rock. You and the Sermon on 
the Mount. By C. Mito Connick. West- 
wood, New Jersey: Fleming H. Revell, 
1960. 191 pages. $2.95. 

It is often the little touches that make or 
break a book. This volume, though essen- 
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tially not a bad one for the layman, is vir- 
tually spoiled by an unusual jocosity in style 
for dealing with a serious and profound 
subject. 

The author is apparently persuaded that 
the Sermon on the Mount demands some 
levity. Being so “chock-full of pointed par- 
ables, graphic illustrations, pithy sayings and 
humorous hyperbole,” it ought to be inter- 
preted for moderns in the same manner. In 
keeping with this theme, footnotes are at a 
minimum and will not (so the author says 
in the Preface) “cause eye-strain or ulcers 
for the general reader.” 

The reader may well ask, however, whether 
the following excerpts are a valid contem- 
porizing of Jesus’ style: Rome’s “tax col- 
lectors were as conspicuous as a bride at a 
bachelor party” (p. 13). “Mercy had a low 
Trendex rating in the first century... . 
Mercy was out of fashion. Had He listened 
to the hoofbeats of the Gallup Poll, He 
would have skipped this teaching altogether. 
But He was not running for office” (p. 34). 
The following footnote is added after a ref- 
erence to King Ahasuerus, to whom seven 
princes of Persia and Media had access at 
all times: “Except when he was in the 
harem!” (pp. 39, 176). 

Again, speaking of the “pure,” the author 
remarks: “If purity refers to physical clean- 
liness, then ours is unquestionably the most 
ecstatic generation since Adam and Eve dis- 
covered fig leaves. It is highly questionable, 
however, that Jesus had this kind of purity 
in mind. On that score most of His follow- 
ers would have flunked the chlorophyl test” 
(p. 39). 

Christians who do not conform to dubi- 
ous social standards are dubbed “Royal 
Squares,” the title of Chapter Nine. Ours is 
a “sexational age” (p. 70). We learn that 
Hillel and his disciples “had Las Vegas 
leanings” (p. 72). Moreover, Jesus’ words 
are not milk for babes. “They are tough 
meat for toothless Christians” (p. 82). One 
turns the other cheek to give it “‘a chance to 
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qualify for the Purple Heart.” This teach- 
ing is “accompanied by no plastic-surgery 
guarantee” (p. 83). Giving up your cloak 
does not mean that you have to “shiver in 

your sandals with the nudists!” (p. 84). 
Need we go on? Still, the book has its re- 
deeming virtues, and we may hope that an 
expurgated edition will be forthcoming to 
lend more dignity to a study which, while 
offering little in the way of scholarly orig- 
inality, has evidently been successful (at 
least according to the Preface) in providing 
positive help to the author’s college, Church 
school, and business men’s classes during a 
period of fifteen years. As matters stand 
now, however, the book would seem to draw 
a Trendex rating somewhat lower than the 

average volume «:'rected to the layman. 
Royce Gorpon GRUENLER 

Hiram College 


Paul’s Message and Mission. By WILLIAM 
Barrp. New York-Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1960. 176 pages. $3.00. 


In 1959 Professor William Baird, of The 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky, 
gave the New Testament Lectures at his 
alma mater, Northwest Christian College, in 
Eugene, Oregon. These lectures have been 
published in the volume under review. The 
lecturer discharged his debt to the College 
with a high rate of interest, and, indeed, the 
authorities of the College and the lectureship 
have placed all persons with an interest in 
Christian missions in their debt. 

As Dr. Baird states in his Prologue, “It 
is no insignificant matter to ask, What is 
the mission and message of the church?” 
The question has been answered, of course, 
many times before. However, the present 
volume interprets the basic thinking of the 
chief of Christian missionaries, Paul, in lan- 
guage that is fresh, with high-level scholar- 
ship, and in a way that reflects a spirit of 
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dedication in the service of contemporary 
needs. The revision and expansion of the 
original lectures have evidently been rather 
modest, since the five chapters continue to 
catch the spirit of an enthusiastic lecturer 
sharing his thoughts in lively fashion. 

Chapter One delineates Paul’s mission to 
Jew and Greek alike. Historical criticism 
serves aS a guide, and the author is fully 
cognizant of the historical situation in the 
period immediately preceding the birth of 
Christianity. Paul had found in the Chris- 
tian faith a joyous salvation which he was 
eager to share with all who would hear. This 
sharing, described in Chapter Two, became a 
necessity laid on him in and through his con- 
version experience. The task was not an easy 
one. He had to overcome his own diffidence, 
the indifference and prejudice of both Jews 
and Gentiles, and the hostility of his op- 
ponents. Chapter Three recounts Paul’s 
struggle with the question that confronts 
any thoughtful apostle who experiences 
great adversity: Do I have the truth? He 
knew that he had no right at all to be heard 
unless his gospel was the truth. 

In Chapter Four, Paul becomes the man 
of assurance, supported by the power of 
faith. The final chapter portrays him going 
forth in the recognition that he would have 
to help others develop a similar faith if they 
were to know salvation and redemption. As 
the Epilogue expresses it, “Paul declared 
that God had acted in the midst of history to 
reveal his redemptive purposes for the whole 
drama of history. . . . Yet God continues 
to call his people in all their weakness to de- 
clare his mighty deeds, so that, ‘Our Gospel 
came to you not only in word but also in 


power. 
Any individual charged with responsibil- 


ity for evangelism will find this little book 
most helpful. 
Otis G. CARNES 
Pembroke State College 
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The Assoctation 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY (1960) 


The fifty-first annual business meeting of the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors was 
called to order by President Lionel A. Whiston, 
Jr., at 9:00 A.M. on Wednesday, December 28, 
1960, in Room 411, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. Approximately 200 
members of the Association were in attendance at 
the conclusion of the meeting. The minutes of the 
last annual meeting of the Association were adopted 
as printed in The Journal of Bible and Religion 
for April, 1960. 

The twenty-third and final report of the Editor 
of the Journal, Carl E. Purinton, together with his 
resignation from that position and the resignation 
of Dwight M. Beck as Associate Editor were re- 
ceived and approved by motion. It was reported 
that the Executive Council had appointed A. Roy 
Eckardt, Lehigh University, as Editor, William A. 
Beardslee, Emory University, as Associate Editor, 
and Edmund Perry, Northwestern University, 
Clyde Holbrook, Oberlin College, and one person 
to be named by the editors as members of the 
Editorial Board. (Franklin H. Littell, Perkins 
School of Theology, was subsequently named as 
this third member.) 

Paul Hessert, Membership Chairman, reported 
that 130 applications for membership were received 
during the year and moved that the applicants be 
elected to membership. The motion was passed. 
This means a net gain of 125 members for the 
Association. 

In the absence of the Audio-Visuals Chairman, 
Oscar J. Rumpf, President Whiston reported on 
plans in this area. The Chairman hopes to be able 
to apply audio-visual methods to the teaching of 
religion. He is soliciting the judgment of members 
as to whether there is sufficient interest to pursue 
this purpose. The report was accepted. 

Robert T. Osborn, Chairman of the Placement 
Committee, reported that there are 54 applications 
on file and that 18 institutions had inquired of the 
Committee during the year. The report was ac- 
cepted by motion. 

Rachel King reported receipts of $85.45 for sale 
during the year of copies of the “Course of Study 
for Secondary Schools Offering a Unit of Bible 
for College Entrance.” 

J. Arthur Baird, Chairman of the Committee on 


Pre-Theological Studies, reported developments 
during the year. Since the substance of his report 
is contained in an article in JBR for January, 1961, 
it is necessary to record here only the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee: 


1) That the NABI express its continued support of the 
work of the Committee on Pre-Theological Studies 
as now embodied in the Lilly Endowment Study of 
Pre-Seminary Education; 
that the NABI accept the gift of $85,000 from the 

Lilly Endowment, Inc., for the purposes of a Study 

of Pre. Seminary Education in the Colleges and 

Universities of the United States and Canada, and 

on record as expressing its gratitude to Lilly 
~ Inc., for its support of this endeavor; 

and 

that the NABI express its appreciation to the 

American Association of Theological Schools for its 

cooperation in this study. 


These recommendations were duly moved, seconded, 
and adopted. 

Lauren E. Brubaker, Jr., reported for the Ex- 
ecutive Council a number of actions which effect a 
reorganization of The Journal of Bible and Re- 
ligion and of the NABI: 

1) The position of Managing Editor of the Journal has 

been created. 

2) Harry M. Buck, Jr., has been elected to fill this 
post. 

3) The Treasurer-Managing Editor has been authorized 

to accept the offer of Wilson College to make secre- 
tarial assistance available for the work of the As- 
sociation and the Journal, 
The editors and the Managing Editor have been au- 
thorized to work out a division of duties which will 
free the Editor from responsibilities of business 
management and to work out such arrangements 
with the Vermont Printing Company as will make 
most efficient use of their facilities. 

) The Editorial Committee has been made into an 
Editorial Board with power to make policy decisions 
relating to the publication of the Journal, subject 
to annual review by the Executive Council. 

The Treasurer’s Report was presented and 
adopted after Ira Jay Martin, III had reported for 
the Auditing Committee that the books were in 
good and proper order. The Budget for 1961 was 
adopted as presented by the Treasurer. Both the 
Treasurer's Report and the Budget are to be 
printed in full in the Journal for the information 
of all members. 

The Nominating Committee through its Chair- 
man, Edward C. Hobbes, made the following re- 


port: 


Robert V. Smith 
Colgate University 


President 
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Vice-President Fred D. Gealy 
Methodist Theological School in Ohio 
Secretary B. LeRoy Burkhart 

Cedar Crest College 
Harry M. Buck, Jr. 
Wilson College 
Associate in Council Keith Beebe 
Occidental College, 1960-63 


Treasurer 


It was moved and the motion carried to receive 
the report and place in nomination the persons 
recommended by the Committee. By a second mo- 
tion, they were elected to their respective offices 
by acclamation. 

The Resolutions Committee, composed of Victor 
Furnish and Albert Sundberg, presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

Whereas Union Theological Seminary and the Teachers 
College of Columbia University have graciously made 
their facilities available and have provided for the en- 
tertaining of the ce Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of ; 
ing for the needs and comforts of its members; 

Therefore, be it resolved that the members present at 
this Fifty-first Annual Meeting of said Association ex- 

ress their thanks to these institutions and instruct the 
stn en of the Association to convey this resolution 
to the appropriate officers of the same. 

And whereas the Association is mindful of the plan- 
ning and labor of the Program Chairman, Robert V. 
Smith, and his Committee, resulting in a schedule of 
stimulating papers and addresses; 4 ; 

Therefore, be it further resolved that this Meeting in- 
struct its Secretary to record in the minutes of the 
Association its sincere appreciation of their work. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

An addition to the programs of the learned so- 
cieties involved was announced by the President, 
viz., an informal reception sponsored by the faculty 
of Union Theological Seminary for all the members 
attending the meetings of the NABI, SBLE, and 
ASOR, to be held in the Social Room of the Sem- 
inary after the joint program on Wednesday eve- 
ning, December 28. 

The final item of business was a ceremony of 
recognition of the long years of service given to 
the NABI by Carl E. Purinton, Editor of The 
Journal of Bible and Religion. In the course of the 
year President Whiston had appointed a committee 
consisting of Mary Frances Thelen, Chairman, 
Dwight M. Beck, Ira Jay Martin, III, S. Vernon 
McCasland, and the President, ex officio, to con- 
sider the matter. Professor Thelen reported for the 
Committee and the Executive Council, recommend- 
ing that in recognition of the twenty-three years of 
Carl E. Purinton’s service as Editor of the Journal, 
the NABI confer upon him a life membership in 
the Association and that an illuminated scroll signed 
by the officers of the Association be presented at 
this annual meeting. The motion was passed unani- 
mously. Although Professor Purinton could not be 


iblical Instructors, amply provid- . 
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present because of the serious illness of his brother, 
Dwight M. Beck paid tribute to Professor Purinton 
and showed the scroll to the members present. The 
tribute follows: 


CARL EVERETT PURINTON—EDITOR, 
1938-1960 


It is altogether fitting that our Association should take 
this occasion to honor CARL EVERETT PURINTON. 
He has given unprecedented service to the National As- 
sociation of Biblical Instructors as an officer elected to 
all of its posts and especially in relation to our Journal. 
When The Journal of Bible and Religion was first pub- 
lished in 1933, largely through the leadership of Professor 
I, J. Peritz of Syracuse University, who was its first 
Editor, Professor Purinton was Treasurer of our Associa- 
tion in the uneasy days when the costs of the new 
Journal required faith in the financial venture. Then he 
became Managing Editor and when Professor Peritz re- 
signed in 1937, Professor Purinton was elected as the 
second Editor and by annual elections has now com- 
pleted a term of 23 years, from January 1, 1938, to De- 
cember 31, 1960. 

During this long span, Professor Purinton, an untiring 
Editor, has guided our Journal from a slender uncertain 
childhood to an increasing maturity. Born in the dark 
days of the depression, the Journal has grown into a re- 
sponsible scholarly expression of our enlarging member- 
ship. Professor Purinton has taken responsibility for 
financial problems, for deals with printers and adver- 
tisers, for plans for circulation and exchanges, for proof- 
reading, for changing the early drab dress to attractive 
colors, culminating in the shining gold of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary issues, for the choice of book editors, re- 
search editors, associate editors and committees for edi- 
torial counsel, and for editorial policies and procedures. 
Most of all, he has made the decisions about the manu- 
scripts which have established our reputation as an 
Association of scholarly teachers. It is the Journal 
which has made our Association known in the world of 
scholarship. By the quality of its articles and by the 
judgments of its book reviewers, it has entered into an 
enlarging position as a journal of importance in the 
field of education in religion. It has greatly aided our 
members in their work as teachers and in the dissemina- 
tion of research in Bible and Religion. It has served as 
a forum of opinion in which Professor Purinton’s edi- 
torials and articles and book reviews have had a leading 


art. 

Over the long years of editorial leadership, Professor 
Purinton has held to the highest standards of scholar- 
ship, to a wide range of interest in articles and in books, 
to an wnfailing tact and courtesy whether in acceptance 
or rejection of manuscripts, to an unceasing desire to 
improve both the appearance and the contents of the 
Journal, and to an ideal of service to enhance our Asso- 
ciation. He has competently carried this extracurricular 
activity in addition to the regular and often heavy duties 
as teacher and chairman of his department, whether in 
his college or university. He has been unsparing in the 
time required and unselfishly given to editorial demands. 
With St. Paul he could testify in a slightly emended 
quotation, “And apart from other things, there is the 
daily pressure upon me of my anxiety for all the issues 
of the Journal.” An editor has an unceasing suugenaee 
ity in his ongoing labor and this responsibility Professor 
Purinton has met with fidelity and unexcelled capacity. 

Therefore, this Association delights to honor Professor 
Purinton and to express deep appreciation for all his 
contributions to our Association, but especially for his 
term as Editor of our Journal. And while in eharacteris- 
tic modesty he has written me about this occasion that, 
“The less said the better, as far as I am concerned,” we 
cannot agree with this one editorial opinion. We cannot 
say all our debt, our respect, our ap reciation for our 
friendly, competent, trained Scribe, who, ever since our 
Journal was established, has brought “out of his treasure 
what is new and what is old.” Therefore, as tokens of 
our gratitude our Association presents to Professor Pur- 
inton, first a Life Membership and second, a framed il- 
saenanes scroll, signed by our officers, which reads as 
ollows: 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS 


This is to certify that this citation 
for editorial service is awarded to 
CARL EVERETT PURINTON 
in grateful appreciation for his 
distinguished scholarly contributions 
as Editor of 
The Journal of Bible and Religion 
January 1, 1938—December 31, 1960 


(signed) DWIGHT MARION BECK 
Syracuse University 


The Fifty-first Annual Meeting was adjourned 
at 10:15 A.M. 

In cooperation with the SBLE, the Executive 
Council has accepted the invitation of Concordia 
Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., to hold the 
next annual meeting on its campus and has set the 
dates of the meeting as Friday and Saturday, De- 
cember 29 and 30, 1961. 

The Program of the 1960 Meeting follows: 


General Theme: LANGUAGE AND MYTH 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1960 
2:00 P.M. 


Opening session Room 207, Union Theo. Seminary 
Presiding: Robert V. Smith, Colgate University 
Presidential Address: “The Unity of Scripture 

and the Post-Exilic Literature” 
Lionel A. Whiston, Jr., Eden Theological Sem- 
inary 


Language and Myth—Introductory Papers 
“The Contemporary Challenge to Religious Lan- 
guage” 
Robert T. Osborn, Duke University 
Commentator: Clyde Holbrook, Oberlin Col- 
lege 
“Experience and Wisdom in the Old Testament” 
Gerhard von Rad, Princeton Theological Sem- 
imary 
“Myth and History” 
Harry M. Buck, Jr., Wilson College 
Commentator: Keith Beebe, Occidental Col- 
lege 


5:00 P.M. 


Council Meeting, Room 209, Union Theo. Seminary 
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8:00 P.M. 


Language and Myth in the Old Testament 
Room 411, Main Hall, 
Teachers College 


Presiding: J. Calvin Keene, St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity 
“The Language of the Divine ‘I’” 
Martin J. Buss, Emory University 
“Biblical Mythology: An Essay in Definition” 
John Priest, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Commentator: Paul Hessert, Illinois Wes- 
leyan University 
“The Formation of Myth Patterns in the Old 
Testament” 
Lawrence E. Toombs, Drew Theological Sem- 
imary 
Commentator: Walter G. Williams, 
Lliff School of Theology 


The 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1960 


9:00 A.M. 

Room 411, Main Hall, 

Teachers College 

Presiding: Lionel A. Whiston, Jr., Eden Theo- 
logical Seminary 


Annual Business Meeting 


10:00 A.M. 


Language and Myth in the New Testament 
Presiding: Raleigh J. Peterson, Cotner College 
“Mythology and the New Testament” 

Burton H. Throckmorton, Bangor Theological 
Seminary 
Commentator: William A. Beardslee, Emory 

University 
“Myth, Faith, and History” 

Paul L. Hammer, Mission House Theological 
Seminary 
Commentator: Helmut 

Divinity School 
“Redemption and Conquest in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels” 

Richard L. Scheef, Jr., Eden Theological Sem- 
imary 
Commentator: Ira Jay Martin, Berea Col- 

lege 
“How Gnostic ts the Gospel of Thomas?” 

Kendrick Grobel, Vanderbilt Divinity School 
Commentator: Howard Kee, Drew Theo- 

logical Seminary 


Koester, Harvard 
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2:00 P.M. 


Language and Myth in Theology and the History 
of Religions 
Presiding: Paul E. Pfuetze, Vassar College 
“The Implications of Logical Analysis for Theo- 
logical Thought” 
Willem F. Zuurdeeg, McCormick Theological 
Seminary 
Commentator: C. Eugene Conover, Linden- 
wood College 
“Sacred Language in the History of Religions” 
Herbert Sullivan, Duke University 
Commentator: J. Arthur Baird, Wooster 
College 
“Hendrik Kraemer vs. William Ernest Hocking” 
J. Wesley Robb, University of Southern Cali- 
fornta 
“Buddhist Myth: Essential or Peripheral” 
Winston L. King, Grinnell College 


REPORT OF THE 


The finances of the year now ended were condi- 
tioned in large measure by the Golden Anniversary 
of 1959. Two issues of The Journal of Bible and 
Religion were enlarged to accommodate material re- 
lating to the Anniversary. The January issue con- 
tained the comprehensive index authorized by the 
Association in 1959, and the April issue contained 
papers presented at the 1959 annual meeting. Both 
numbers were attractively bound with gold letter- 
ing on the covers. The other project of importance 
was the work of the committee headed by J. Arthur 
Baird in securing a grant of $85,000.00 from the 
Lilly Foundation to support the work begun by his 
committee on Pre-Seminary Studies. 

At the annual meeting in 1959, the Association 
authorized the treasurer to support these two un- 
dertakings—the enlargement of the Journal and the 
work of the committee—by withdrawing funds 
totalling $2,000.00 from the invested savings of the 
Association. A total of $1,500.00 was to be made 
available to the Journal; and $500.00 to the com- 
mittee. 

Evidence of the financial soundness of the Asso- 
ciation can be seen in the fact that less than $1,- 
500.00 was needed for both subsidies. Despite its 
expensive format and enlarged size, the Journal 
came within $775.00 of being self-supporting, and 
the committee required a little more than $400.00 
to do its work. The most important observation to 
be made in connection with this report is that al- 
though expenses in the past year have risen sharply, 
so has income. Exclusive of any withdrawal from 
invested funds, there has been a gain in income of 
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Commentator: Kenneth W. Morgan, Colgate 
University 


5:00 P.M. 


Council Meeting with New Officers Room 209, 
Union Theo. Seminary 


8:00 P.M. 


Joint Session with the American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research and the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis Horace Mann Auditorium, 

Teachers College 


Presiding: A. Henry Detwiler, Cornell Univer- 


sity 
Reports on the Work of the American Schools 


Respectfully submitted, 
B. LeRoy Burxwart, Secretary 


TREASURER (1960) 


nearly $2,000.00. Financially, the Association has 
entered its second half-century in a healthy position 
to enlarge its scope of operation without increasing 
the annual dues assessment. 

The year ends with a total membership of 1,305, 
a net gain of 125, and a total of 343 library and 
non-member subscriptions to the Journal, a net 
gain of 30. Thanks is due Professor Hessert, Mem- 
bership Chairman, for his work during the past 
year, and to all others who were active in encourag- 
ing their colleagues to join the Association. Con- 
tinued increases in membership are essential to the 
developing program of NABI. The deaths of six 
members were reported during the year; 23 re- 
signed their membership; and the memberships of 
51 were terminated either because of non-payment 
of dues or because no address could be found where 
they could be located. 

The financial situation of the Association is set 
forth in five exhibits : 


Exhibit 1. Summary of Income and Disburse- 


ments during the Year. 
Exhibit 2. Publication Account, The Journal of 
Bible and Religion. 


Expenses of Pre-Seminary Studies 
Committee. 


Exhibit 3. 


Exhibit 4. Balance Sheet at Close of Business, 
December 15, 1960. 

Comparison of Various Items over 
the Past Three Years. 


The budget for 1961 follows Exhibit 5. 


Exhibit 5. 
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ExHIsit 1 
SUMMARY OF INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS 
December 16, 1959—December 15, 1960 


Assets December 16, 1959 


Checking Account $ 2,158.35 
Savings Account 6,086.13 


$ 8,244.48 


INCOME 


Payments from Members of the Association 
as dues to NABI 


Institutional and non-member subscriptions, JBR 
Single copy and back issue sales, JBR 

Sales of Syllabus 

Advertising in JBR 

Sale of Mailing List 

Refund on Copyright Fee 


$10,918.58 
Interest on savings account 161.92 


Granp Tora: Assets at beginning of year plus receipts $19,324.98 


DISBURSEMENTS December 16, 1959—December 15, 1960 


A. Publication of THE JourNAL oF BIBLE AND RELIGION 
(See Exhibit 2 for details.) $10,349.07 


B. Administration of the Association 
1. Postage and Express 
2. Treasurer’s Expenses 
3. Promotion and Membership 
4. Placement 
5. General 


$ 535.14 


. Annual Meeting 


1. General 
2. Travel 


. Section Expenses 
1. Southern 
2. Southwest 
3. Midwest 
4. Rocky Mountain 
5. General 
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1,637.07 
478.25 
85.45 
2,803.30 
59.86 
12.00 
$ 884.36 
D 
$ 175.68 
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E. Miscellaneous and Unbudgeted Items 
1. Pre-Seminary Studies (See Exhibit 3) 
. Purchase of adding machine 
. Telephone 
4. Services to Advertisers 
5. Checks returned 


$12,507.63 


BALANCE TO BE CARRIED FORWARD 
Checking Account Balance 
Savings Account Balance 4,748.05 


$ 6,817.35 


Granp Tora: Disbursements plus balances carried forward. $19,324.98 


EXHIBIT 2 
THE JOURNAL OF BIBLE AND RELIGION—1960 


INCOME 
From members’ subscriptions $4,643.65 
From institutional and non-member subscriptions 1,637.07 
Advertising 2,803.30 
Single Copy and Back Number Sales 478.25 
Refund on Copyright 12.00 


$ 9,574.27 


Withdrawal from Savings to Subsidize 
Special Issues and Index 1,000.00 


$10,574.27 
DIsBURSEMENTS 
Printing and Mailing Costs 
No. 1—January 
No. 2—April 
No. 3—July 
No. 4—October 
Printing of Wrappers 


$9,734.07 


Editorial Expenses 
Carl E. Purinton 
Neil Richardson 
A. Roy Eckardt 
William Beardslee 
Cost of Preparation of Index 


$10,349.07 


Excess of income (including subsidy) over disburse- 


$ 225.20 


$10,574.27 
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ExHIBIT 3 
EXPENSES OF PRE-SEMINARY STUDIES COMMITTEE 


Subsidy from Association $500.00 


DISBURSEMENTS 
To J. Arthur Baird .. 
To A. Roy Eckardt 
To J. Allen Easley 


Total Actual Expenses of the Committee ........ . ae $404.81 
Surplus—Portion of Subsidy not used ..................00eeeeee 95.19 


$500.00 


EXHIBIT 4 
BALANCE SHEET AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
December 15, 1960 


ASSETS 
Deposits 
The National Bank of Chambersburg (Pennsylvania) ..... ..-» $2,069.30 
Atlantic Savings 1 Loan Association, Los Angeles 4,748.05 
$6,817.35 


‘luding Dues in Arrears . 


$7,006.05 


EXHIBIT 5 


COMPARISON OF VARIOUS ITEMS 


1958 1959 1960 
$ 7,814.59 $ 7,840.29 $ 8,244.48 
8,019.56 9,100.95 11,080.50 
15,834.15 16,941.20 19,324.98 


Balance at beginning of year 
Total receipts during th 
Total of receipts and balance 


Total of Disbursements during year 7,993.90 8,696.72 12,507.63 


— 7,011.01 7,053.18 10,507.63 
of 308.97 672.63 884.36 


Administration of the Association 576.29 735.71 535.14 


Assets on balance sheet at b ulna 8,079.04 8,285.58 7,006.05 
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PROPOSED BUDGET—1961 
PROBABLE EXPENSES 
A. Publication of THE JouRNAL OF BIBLE AND RELIGION 


1. Printing and mailing costs 
2. Editorial Costs 


. Administration of the Association 
. Postage and express 
. Treasurer’s expenses 
. Promotion and membership 
. Placement 
. General 


. Annual Meeting 


1. General 


. Section Expenses 
1. Normal expenses 


2. General funds 


GRAND ToTAL OF EXPENSES 


PROJECTED SouRcES oF INCOME 
A. Membership dues and subscriptions to JBR 
B. Institutional, Library and non-member subscriptions 
C. Advertising in JBR 
D. Back number and single issue sales 
=. Sales of Syllabus 
G. Interest on Savings Account 


700.00 
350.00 


300.00 
$10,800.00 


$6,300.00 
1,850.00 
2,000.00 
400.00 


$10,822.00 
22.00 


$10,800.00 


Respectfully submitted, 


Harry M. Buck, Jr., Treasurer 
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$ 8,700.00 
B 
$ 750.00 
$ 1,050.00 
20.00 
75.00 
177.00 
Excess of projected income Over EXPENSES 


CON TENTS—concluded 
GARDNER, E. CLINTON, BIBLICAL FAITH AND SOCIAL ETHICS.............cececeees 158 
By Thomas S. Kepler 
BUTTERFIELD, HERBERT, INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY... 160 
By Donald C. Ziemke 
Masron, T. B., SEGREGATION AND 162 
By Robert V. Smith 


RAMSEY, IAN T., FREEDOM AND IMMORTALITY 
By Donald H. Rhoades 


GARNETT, A. CAMPBELL, ETHICS 
By W. Lawrence Highfill 


Ropert, THE SociaL Sources oF CHURCH UNITY 
By Andrew R. Eickhoff 


THIELICKE, HELMuUT, Our HEAVENLY FATHER 
By Irwin R. Betler 


LUtuHI, WALTER, St. JoHN’s GOSPEL 
By Arthur H. Maynard 


DANIELOU, JEAN, THE CHRISTIAN TODAY 
By Harold A. Durfee 


Barsour, IAN G., CHRISTIANITY AND THE SCIENTIST 
By Walter E. Stwermann 


Connick, C. MILo, BuILD ON THE Rock 
By Royce Gordon Gruenler 


BAIRD, WILLIAM, PAUL’S MESSAGE AND MISSION........c0ccceccccccccccceecccecs 
By Otis G. Carnes 


Booxs RECEIVED 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(Secretaries of NABI Sections and others with Association responsibilities are 
urged to make use of the Journal for notification purposes. ) 


Any member of the NABI who is prepared to read a paper at the National Meeting to be 
held at Concordia Theological Seminary, Saint Louis, Mo. on December 29-30, 1961 is urged 
to communicate with the Program Chairman, Fred D. Gealy, Methodist Theological School 
in Ohio, Delaware, Ohio concerning the possibility of having a place on the program. 


The Office of the Placement Chairman of the NABI has on file names of over fifty 
candidates for teaching positions in the fields of Bible and Religion. Information on these 
candidates may be obtained by writing to the Placement Chairman, Robert T. Osborn, Box 
3735, Duke Station, Durham, North Carolina. 


We are pleased to announce the initiation of a new journal sponsored by the Society for 
the Scientific Study of Religion. The first issue of the Journal for the Scientific Study of 
Religion will appear in the Summer of this year. The Editor is Prentiss L. Pemberton, who 
also serves as a research editor in the sociology of religion for JBR. 
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New Movements In Continental Theology 


This is the topic discussed in the Spring, 1961 issue cf Religion in Lile, a 


Christian quarterly of opinion and discussion. Articles and auchors iriuded in 


the symposium are: 


1. The Still Unsetiled Debate on Demytholo- 
gizing, by Hans-Werner Bartsch, a lecturer at 
the University of Frankfort, Germany. 


Il. Who Was Jesus?: The Theology of the 
Son of Man, by Maria F. Sulzbach, German 
author and lecturer. 


Ill. French Protestant Theology Today, by 
Georges Crespy, professor at a theological 
seminary in Montpeilier, France. 


IV. Swedish Theology from Nygren to Win- 
gren, by Bernhard Erling, a member of the 
faculty of Gustavus Adolphus College in Min- 


nesota. 


V. A New Liberal Theology: Fritz Buri of 


Basel, by E. L. Allen, former head of Depart- 


ment of Divinity at King’s College, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 


Religion 
ln Life 


VI. Continental Theology: Does It Preach? 
by John Marsh, Principal of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford University. 


VII. Continental Theology and American Social 
Action, by John Howard Yoder, professor at 
Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana. 


Additional subjects included in this jatest 
issue of Religion ix Life are: Levels of Inter- 
pretation in the Gospels, by Charies W. F. 
Smith; Sin and Psychotherapy, by Hans- 
Joachim Thilo; Albert Schweitxer's Covenant 
with Life, by William D. Geoghegan; The 
Sociology of Religion: Some Problems and 
Prospects, by Robert Lee; The Culturally Con- 
ditioned Christian, by Donald Walhout; and 
Religion and The Arts: Some Contemporary 
Experiments in Liturgical Aschitecture, by 
James F. White. These articles ire in addition 


* to book reviews and notices, a regular feature of 


Religion in Life. 


Begin your subscription to Ruligion in Life 
with this important issue. 


Published by 


ABINGDON PRESS 


ees 


| 
' RELIGION IN LIFE jbr 4 
| 201 Eighth Avenue, South 
| 
| Please enter my subscription to Religion | 
im Life for one year at $4 per year, ; 
beginning with the Spring, 1961, issue. 
| sions; to Canada, 18¢ per year addi- ; 
| tional; other countries, 30¢ per year 
additional.) State . Encl. $ 


Selected RONALD books on religion .. . 


CHRISTIANITY and its JUDAIC HERITAGE 
An Introduction with Selected Sources 
CARL E. PURINTON, Boston University 


Just Published! This new textbook sur- 
veys the Judsic-Christian tradition from 
Israel's beginnings to the end of the Refor- 
mation. It emphasizes the formative periods 
of religious development, when standards 
and values were crystallized and given de- 
finitive statement; for example, six chap- 
ters are devoted to the Protestant and Cath- 
olic Reformations. Primary source materials 
at the end of each chapter range from 


as the Elephantine Papyri and the descrip- 
tions of the Essenes in ancient literature, to 
the Rule of the Society of Jesus and. the 
oldest Baptist Confession of Faith. These 
source materials are integrated with the 


1961. 528 pp., 5 maps. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 1650-1950 


Secularization of the West 
JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS, University of Chicago 


Highly praised textbook traces the chang- 
ing relations of the Christian faith to soci- 
rh culture, and the state from the Treaty 

Westphalia to the present. Events and 
tendencies of four great cultural and reli- 
gious divisions are traced: the Latin and 
Roman Catholic; the Germanic and Lu- 
theran; the Orthodox Slavic and Greek; 
and the English-speaking world and its fam- 


WAYS OF FAITH 


ily of related denominations. The Younger 
Churches in non-European cultures are also 
covered, “There is nothing in English or 
in any language which presents such a full 
and well-rounded survey of the church during 
the modern period.’ —Wilthelm Pauck, Un- 
ion Theological Seminary. 1956. 493 pp. 


An Introduction to Religion 


JOHN A. HUTCHISON, Columbia University; and 
JAMES ALFRED MARTIN, JR., Union Theological Seminary 


Second Edition of this unique textbook 
provides both fact and theory concerning 
the major Pipe oo of the world. Using a 
historical as well as philosophical point of 
view, book makes effective use of the social 


of culture and history. Islam and the maj 
religions of the Far East are 
amined 


sciences and the study of literature. Doc- 
trine and devotional practice are critically 
examined and compared within the context 


ESSENTIALS OF BIBLE HISTORY 


ELMER W. K. MOULD, Elmira College 


Incorporating the findings of Biblical of the Biblical 
scholarship in the fields of , tex- presentation of B 
tual criticism and interpretation, this au- with data, 
thoritative volume analyzes each book of gue of a 


“Truly a ‘ul 

ical 
it is mecessary 

course.”-—James V. Miller, 
the Bible from religious, ethical, and liter- Bates . “Invaluable to aren ae imter- 


ary points of view. It offers a deeper un- ested in 


EDUCATION. 


ing of the sacred writings through 
687 pp., 33 ills., 12 maps. 


detailed accounts of the history and culture 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


of the 
1952. 
$6 


historical and archaeological materials such 
: / 
Discussion which appear in each ae ; 
of Western tradition. Book underscores the 
practical alternatives which face the reli- 
gioas of the West if they are to retain 
their spiritual vitality in the modern world. 
2nd Ed., 1960. 597 pp. $5.75 
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